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' keen observant eyes, 
| places opposite bis own seat were just 
being occupied. 
4 arrested—stayed as if grave deliberation 
| had succeeded a first impression : stayed— 
/ wandered—returned again, as one returns 
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GRETCHEN. 


By the Author of ‘* Dame Durden,” ** My Lord Conceit,” 
** Darby and Joan,” ** Corinna,” ete. 





BOOK II. 


CHAPTER II, THE QUEEN OF WATERS. 


THE table d’héte was in full swing in the 
long dining-ronm of the Grand Hotel, with 
its mirrors of Venetian glass, and its glisten- 
ing chandeliers, and that strange view of 


; the water close to the long narrow windows. 
1 Faces of all nationalities looked stiffly, or 
\ friendly, or criticisingly at each other from 


opposite sides of the table. Voices in all 


languages chattered, and exchanged greet- 


ings or remarks. 

Soup had been removed—there was abrief 
interval as the waiters were being told 
off to the different sections of the long 
table. A man, looking at the scene with 
noted that two 


His glance—momentarily 


to something pleasant or puzzling, and 
finally rested on the object of attraction 
with candid, but very unusual approval. A 
calm and serious nature, with a judgement 
rarely at fault, and a mind whose equable 
poise was rarely overbalanced by enthusi- 
asm, it surprised himself that he should 
feel an interest so keen, an attraction so 
irresistible. 

He saw only a girl in the very earliest 
spring-time of youth—a girl with a face 


» that seemed to bring back all tender and 
1 gentle memories to a heart which had been 


sorely tried. A girl dressed in some soft 
dove-coloured fabric, with nothing about her 
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to bespeak aught but girlhood save the { 
thick gold band upon one slender finger, 
and the jealous, observant care of the man | 
by her side. “A wife—that child—it | 
seems a sacrilege ”—-so ran the thoughts of 
that quiet observer ; and again and again, | 
try how he might, he found himself } 
wondering—theorising—romancing about 
the girl-bride. He could have told how 
sweet a trick of colour fiushed or paled in } 
the delicate cheek, how lovely a dimple 
lurked at the corner of the sweet ripe | 
mouth, what a silvery ripple of laughter ; 
it was that fell from her lips at some jest 
of her companion, and how the crown of |} 
hair that was wound in warm rich gold 
about the lovely head made him think of + 
Guido’s Magdalene. 

Yet Adrian Lyle was by no means a 
man given to the study of women’s looks, or 
to the folly of weaving romances in keeping 
with their beauty. 

A remarkable-looking man —a man by no 
means in his first youth, and with marks 
of care and thought on the high grave 
brow—a man whose personal appearance 
suggested nothing of his calling, and yet } 
who, when that calling was mentioned, 
seemed just to suit it. Such was the Rev. 
Adrian Lyle, sometime Curate in the 
parish of Scandalthorpe, Surrey, but now 
rusticating, or ruralising, or whatever may 
be the most suitable term for expressing 
that an over-zealous servant has incurredhis | 
superior’s displeasure, without having come 
quite within the pale of that superior’s 
spiritual jurisdiction. Adrian Lyle had 
been advocating strange doctrines—had 
spoken disrespectfully of sacerdotal garni- 
ture, and the folly of church millinery, 
as displayed in vestments, and sashes, 
and hoods, and stoles. He had objected 
to written sermons and the dry-as-dust { 
pamphlets supposed to be eloquent of 
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“sound doctrine” He had _ thought 
that religion might have a cheerful 
side as well as a solemn one, and that it 
was better to preach love of heaven than 
fear of hell. Clerival manners—clerical 
dress—clerical voice, were to him an 
unnatural assumption of superiority for the 
sake of yielding to people’s prejudices. 

“A clergyman should be so-and-so— 
he always bas been so-and-so—he always 
must be so-and-so.” That was a string 
on which he (did not love to harp, or 
hear other people harping. Therefore, 
because of these and many other little 
peculiarities which made his parishioners 
uncomfortable, and roused them from 
that pleasant lethargy which his pre- 
decessors had never discouraged, the Rev. 
Adrian Lyle had been graciously advised 
that his health was delicate — that so 
ardent a toiler in the vineyard must need 
some rest after the burden and heat of the 
day, and that a few months’ reprieve from 
his labours would be graciously extended 
to him by his Rector. 

Adrian Lyle could read between the lines 
as well as any one. But as it was useless to 
rebel, he accepted the pleasant little fiction 
of overwork, and resolved to extend and 
enlarge his ideas by a period of foreign 
travel. Keenly alive to all that was 
beautiful in Art and in Nature; with 
critical as well as cultivated tastes; he 
knew that neither he, nor his work, nor the 
necessities of his office would suffer for a 
temporary rest. 

He wanted, indeed, to brace his energies 
for fear of a coming struggle, and so he 
had come to the very home and strong- 
hold of priestcraft, determined to fathom 
its evils as well as admire its virtues, 
He was large-hearted and clear-headed 
enough to do both. The combination of 
qualities is somewhat rare. 

The table d’hdte was half over when 
Adrian Lyle became suddenly aware that 
the lovely young bride was addressing him- 
self. He started and collected his wits. 
Her husband was talking to a garrulous 
American who occupied the next seat. 
The beautiful young woman wanted some 
water, and the water-bottle stood beside 
Adrian Lyle. He bowed.and handed it across 
the table. She had spoken in German, but 
the tongue was perfectly familiar to him: 

“Pardon me,” he said, as he gave her 
the bottle, “are you aware that tourists 
are specially cautioned against drinking 
the water in Venice? It would be wiser 
if you mixed a little wine with it.” 





“But I never drink wine. I have 
never tasted it in my life,” she said, in her 
pretty, frank way, and glanced appealingly 
at her husband. 

He left his neighbour’s last remark un- 
answered, and took up the subject, as 
brought under his notice by Adrian Lyle : 

“You must not drink the water if it is 
impure. I shall have you laid up with 
typhoid fever, or something equally hor- 
rible. Thank you for the warning,” he 
added politely to his opposite neighbour. 
‘**T had forgotten the caution in the guide- 
books,” 

He poured out half a glass of white 
Capri, and added a very little water, 
laughing heartily as Gretchen sipped it 
with evident distaste and not a little 
alarm. 

*‘T am always reminded here of ‘ The 
Lay of the Ancient Mariner,’” said Adrian 
Lyle. “It really is a case of ‘Water— 
water everywhere, and not a drop to 
drink.’” 

Having broken the ice,he kept up a 
desultory conversation during the rest 
of the dinner. Neale Kenyon was not of 
that class of Englishman who brings his 
insular stiffness and prejudice on his travels, 
and looks upon an introduction as absolutely 
necessary to remarking that it is a fine day. 
He, therefore, chatted very readily and 
unconventionally with the young clergy- 
man, perhaps not altogether sorry that he 
was able once more to exchange ideas in 
his native tongue. 

Adrian Lyle, however, expected that the 
moment the meal was over the conversation 
would likewise terminate, and he rose from 
his seat and made the regulation bow, and 
sauntered into the entrance hall, where a 
few scattered groups were discussing the 
advisability of going on the water. 

The glass doors opened on a narrow 
stone terrace, from which a flight of steps 
ran down to the water’s edge. A fleet of 
gondolas were lying about. The moon 
was clear and brilliant, and lights flashed 
here and there over the wide canal. 

Suddenly a burst of music broke forth, 
and a large ‘‘barca” shot out from the 
shadows of the houses and paused before 
the hotel. The groups broke up, the doors 
were thrown open—every one moved to the 
terrace to listen. 

The barca was brilliant with coloured 
lights, and full of men and women, the 
latter bare-headed and picturesque, with 
masses of bright beads about their bare, 
brown throats. They sang some of the 
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“rimi populari” of the people — wild 
rhythmic choruses, which suited well the 
scene, and echoed far and wide over the 
dark and quiet waters. Kenyon and 
Gretchen, who also stood on the terrace, 
thought it delightful. The night air, how- 
ever, was slightly chill, and Kenyon felt 
her shiver. Being still in the lover-like 
stage of husbandhood, when nota look, or 
gesture, or sensation of the beloved one is 
disregarded, he immediately hastened to 
fetch her cloak, and the girl was left by 
herself leaning over the stone balustrade, 
and listening with eager delight to the 
tenor, who had just stood up to sing a 
solo. 

Some one said to her very gently, “ Will 
you permit me to offer youthis wrap? The 
night air in Italy is very keen and chill, 
especially in the early spring.” 

She looked up. It was the English 
clergyman. ‘I thank you,” she said, in 
her pretty, formal German, ‘‘but my hus- 
band has just gone upstairs for my cloak.” 

“Then let me put this on those cold 
stones for you to lean upon,” he said, and 
suited the action to the word. ‘I'he pretty 
half-bare arms looked prettier still leaning 
on that dark fur, and when she laughed 
and thanked him as simply as a child might 
have lone, he was conscious of the strangest 
feeling that his life had ever experienced. 
A vague sense, as of misfortune to come— 
a sensation that half repelled and half 
allured--a thrill almost of fear, as if an 
invisible presence stood at hand, unseen but 
felc—such were the elements of that feeling, 
strangled in their birth, dismissed with the 
petulance and impatience that any reasoning 
and reasonable mind bestows upon pre- 


-sentiments. 


He did not speak to her again. He 
stood a little aside, and listened to the 
rich, melodious voice that blent itself with 
the faint wind and the sobbing of the 
water, as it rose and fell against the marble 
steps, 

He listened, but the music was to him 
as an unknown tongue, and he was only 
conscious of saying over and over again: 
oe do the eyes of that child fore- 
tell?” 

“Here is your cloak, my darling. I 
am afraid I have been very long, but Bari 
detained me.” 

It was Kenyon who spoke, and Adrian 
Lyle saw him wrap the rich furs round the 
pretty girlish figare, and watched the two 
pairs of eyes meet in a long and pas- 
sionate glance — watched — and sighed 





involuntarily, as we sigh over a glimpse 
of happiness that is not for ourselves, and 
that, half unconsciously, we envy. 

“That gentleman was kind enough to 
lend me this,” said Gretchen, handing the 
coat back to Kenyon. ‘“‘ Will you tell him 
I do not need it now ?” 

Kenyon turned, and saw his acquaint- 
ance of the table d’héte. That fact made 
his thanks warmer than they might other- 
wise have been. Adrian Lyle was 
Gretchen’s possible saviour from typhoid 
fever, and, as such, to be cordially 
received. 

Their conversation was resumed, though 
Gretchen could only play the part of 
listener, and resolve to make haste and 
study the English language attentively. 

The music ceased, the performers came 
round for contributions, murmuring cour- 
teous thanks, as the coins dropped thick 
and fast. Then the barca was pushed off, 
followed by quite an attendant fleet of 
gondolas, and Gretchen and Kenyon and 
their new friend seated themselves in the 
chairs, and the conversation became general. 

Adrian Lyle’s nature was essentially an 
attractive one, attractive by reason of its 
strength ; its clear-headedness; the total 
absence of anything like artificiality; and 
the beautiful, large-souled charity which 
never lapsed into harsh judgement, even of 
what was erring and weak. 

To a man like Kenyon, who was not by 
any means heroic, though well-meaning, 
and to whom the approbation of his fellow 
men was dear, there was something very 
pleasing about a companionship that at 
once put him on good terms with himself. 
The young man’s good-nature had been 
rather a stumbling-block in his life. He 
hated to give pain, or to seem disobliging, 
and he hated to be pained himself. Prin- 
ciple was not his strong point, though he 
consoled himself for any evasion or lapse by 
saying “there were many fellows worse ;” 
but this was negative praise, and of little use 
in any question of self-mastery. When, 
however, he talked to Adrian Lyle he felt an 
agreeable conviction that he was both clever 
and well-informed, and justified in being on 
the best possible terms with himself. The 
conversation had been quite impersonal. 
No disagreeable questions had been asked 
as to his position or affairs. Gretchen had 
been softly inveigled into talk after a while, 
and had acquitted herself to his satisfac- 
tion, though, no doubt, she was very 
childish; but then, it was such an en- 
chanting childishness that no man would 
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have rebuked it, even were he less in love 
than Kenyon. 

At last she proclaimed herself tired, and 
went off to bed, and Kenyon remained 
smoking and talking to his new friend, 
and arranging the various ways and means 
of “ doing” the sights of the city. 

There was no hurry. They could take 
them as easily as they chose. They had a 
month to idle away over churches and 
picture galleries, instead of the proverbial 
week of the frenzied tourists, And Adrian 
Lyle drew out a short and interesting 
programme for the first day, and even 
gave a half promise to play cicerone for it 
before they parted for the night. 

Then they exchanged cards and shook 
hands very heartily; but after Kenyon 
had left him, Adrian Lyle, in a sudden fit 
of restlessness, called a gondola and went 
out over the dark quiet waters of the 
Grand Canal. He watched the lights die 
out, the mists arise, the soft hush and 
peace of night steal over the sleeping city, 
and gradually the spell of its calm stole 
over himself. It was long past midnight 
when he came back to the hotel. A 
solitary figure was standing by the steps 
smoking. It drew back to let the visitor 
pass. Adrian Lyle gave one of his quick, 
searching glances at the face. Then he 
started, and looked again, but the man 
had turned his back. 

“Who is that Italian?” Lyle asked of 
the porter, in English. 

“That!” and the man followed the 
glance of the keen bright eyes somewhat 
stupidly—* oh! that—he is the atten- 
dant—valet—courier—what you call—of 
Milord Kenyon, who arrived to-day.” 

“ Kenyon’s servant,” muttered Adrian 
Lyle as he walked on and ascended the 
stairs. ‘ Hum—I must be mistaken! It 
can’t be the man I thought. I am 
getting fanciful, I do believe !” 


CHAPTER ITI. MOONLIGHT AND ROMANCE. 


‘“WE have been here a whole week,” 
said Gretchen, leaning out of her window 
and looking over the broad expanse of 
rippleless water. “And it has rained 
almost every day. Mr. Lyle is right when 
he speaks of ‘water—water everywhere. ’ 

“Yes!” said Kenyon, raising himself 
lazily on one arm from the couch where he 
was stretched. “I don’t know what we 
should have done without him. And he 
has really taught you some English at last.” 

“ He makes me say thenameofeverything 





in English that I want to know,” said 
Gretchen laughing. ‘It is so funny ; only 
I cannot what you call—construct—my 
sentences yet.” 

“That will come all in good time,” said 
Kenyon graciously, “ You are very quick 
at picking up things, my child.” 

“Am I?” she said, looking pleased at 
his praise. ‘Oh I am so glad, I have 
always feared you might think me stupid. 
Indeed I think I am, for I cannot remem- 
ber half of what we have seen, or the 
names of those pictures you have told me 
are so famous; and I look at the guide- 
book and I say I have seen San Marco, 
and the Doges’ Palace, and the Campanile ; 
I have been in Santa Maria della Salute, 
and the Frari; I have gazed at Canova’s 
Monument, and Titian’s altar-pieces, and 
the Church of the Jesuits ; I have wandéred 
over the Rialto Bridge, and roamed through 
the Accademia della Bella Arti; and yet 
when I begin to think of what I have seen, 
I get quite confused. Now, Mr. Lyle can 
tell you the chief point of interest in each 
place, and the very pictures in the 
Doges’ Palace, while I only remember 
the ceilings ! Ah! but; Neale, are they not, 
grand, those ceilings! And what rooms! 
How I should love to have seen them 
peopled by those wonderful nobles in their 
pomp and pride!” 

‘‘A pomp and pride that at best was 
very insecure,”remarked Kenyon. “Fancy 
some one stealing up the ‘ Giants’ Staircase’ 
and just popping a letter in the lion’s 
mouth. Then suspicion — spying — de- 
nouncing. Once denounced, the victim is 
seized —examined — sentenced. Nothing 
is heard again of his fate. He disappears. 
On the whole, my love, the Venetian 
nobles had not such a good time of it as 
you may suppose. To be of high rank and 
hold an office of State was to be an 
object of suspicion, jealousy, intrigue, and 
often a victim of treachery. But enough 
of Venetian history. Lyle has been at it 
all day. What does the weather look like 


to-night ? 
“It is  beautiful—superb!” cried 
Gretchen eagerly. “ And warm too, as 


summer. Will you take me out in a 
gondola to follow the “Campagnia dei 
pittori,” as you have so often promised ? 
You can’t say it is too cold to-night !” 
“Very well,” assented Kenyon; “and 
we will go by ourselves, and leave Lyle 
behind for once. I must say, though, he is 
chary enough of his company. He has 
never come anywhere with us unasked.” 
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“‘ He is very nice,” said Gretchen simply, 


| drive,” and, after a while, they found them- 


“and very clever, and very kind.” | selves approaching the mirage-like Islands 
| 


“Don’t praise him too much, or I shall 
be jealous,” laughed Kenyon, coming over 
to her side as she still leant against the 
open casement. 

“Jealous,” she echoed, regarding him 
with a little puzzled frown. ‘ What does 
that mean?” 

“Tt means that you are to have no 
thought or admiration for any one but me,” 
he answered smiling, as his lips kissed the 
pretty, puckered brow. “Is that hard to 
understand ?” 

“Oh, no; very easy,” she sighed. “ In- 
deed, i think it is because my heart is so 
full of you that I cannot remember half of 
what I see or hear. The Dandolos, and 
Faliero, and Barbarossa, and all the other 
great and celebrated people fade into utter 
insignificance beside you, and my memory 
of you, and all the great and wonderful 
happiness you have brought into my life.” 

He kissed her hurriedly, but he did not 
meet her eyes. 

“If we stay here talking we shall miss 
the music,” he said. ‘I think I hear your 
favourite tenor already.” 

Adrian Lyle was standing on the terrace 
when he saw the two well-known figures 
approaching. Kenyon summoned one of 
the hotel gondolas, and assisted his wife in. 
They both nodded to their new friend, but 
gave him no invitation to join them. 

“We are going to follow the music,” 
said Gretchen, in her clear, young voice ; 
and then the gondoliers raised their oars, 
and the black and gold prow of the gon- 
dola glided slowly from sight. 

For a moment his grave eyes followed it 
musingly and half sadly. Then he sum- 
moned another with but a single rower, 
and, drawing his broad felt hat down over 
his eyes, followed in the wake of that 
dusky shape, whose gold prow flashed like 
a beacon in the clear, pale moonlight. 

Gretchen had thrown herself back on the 
soft cushions; her hand stole into Kenyon’s; 
her soft eyes drank in the magic and beauty 
of the scene with all a child’s wonder and 
enjoyment of what is seen for the “ first 
time.” 

There is no after sorcery to compare with 
the magic of those words. 

Coloured lights were flashing over the | 


of the Lagoons. Here the water was al- 
most deserted, and the far-off stretch of the 
| Euganeian Hills looked like a shadowy 
| belt set in a silver frame of snow and 
| moonlight, 

| The gondoliers paused on their oars. A 
| soft shadow of cloud passed over the sky, 
enveloping the scene in a cloak of mystic 
darkness; a darkness relieved here and 
there by some straggling moonbeam. 

A moment, and then the stillness was 
broken. The hushed air seemed to tremble 
with a sound that thrilled the very dark- 
ness, the sound of a great and glorious 
human voice. Gretchen started and caught 
her breath, but the words she would have 
uttered died on her lips, and left her tranced 
in the ecstasy of listening. 

The soul of the singer seemed to fill that 
throbbing melody and let itself loose in 
passionate prayer—prayer that rose in 
higher, and purer, and grander utterance 
till the waves of sound found wings that 
bore it upwards to the vaulted sky, and 
there its last faint echo died. 

Gretchen turned to her husband. The 
tears were falling down her cheeks; her 
lips were pale and trembling. 

“Oh!” she cried, “who is it? What 
is it? It seems to draw me, and draw 
me like invisible hands. It is like nothing 
earthly at all.” 

“No, it is not,” he answered, also 
strangely moved. “But, no doubt, it is 
one of the singers from the churches. 
Some of them have magnificent voices. I 
daresay he is trying the effect of some new 
mass.” 

“T did not think there could be such a 
voice, except in Heaven,” Gretchen said 
softly, and her eyes tried to pierce the 
shrouding darkness. There were two or 
three barcas and a gondola or two scattered 
about. Doubtless the music had attracted 
them, but they began to drift away one 
after the other, and Kenyon ordered his 
own men back by way of the Canareggio. 
“ Ah,” he sighed contentedly, as he looked 
at Gretchen’s lovely face, ‘‘ this is Venice as 
it should be, The Venice of one’s dreams. 
Moonlight—-music—fair women—love. It 
islikeadream. Even you”—and he touched 
her hand softly—‘‘even you look like a 





water, revealing dusky palaces ; the dark, | dream.” 


gliding shapes of gondolas shot hither and | 
thither, or idly floated like their own. 
Kenyon had ordered the men to row them 
beyond the usual extent of the “ water- | 


She turned to him with soft and serious 


by “Let us go on dreaming,” she said. 


“ Paint me a picture of what Venice was.” 
“ Very well,” he said, meeting her fancy 
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with equal readiness, “Time has gone 
back—she is still Queen of the Adriatic. 
In yonder Palazzo rules some mighty Doge. 
He steps down the marble stairway to where 
the gilded and canopied gondola of state 
awaits him. Itisa gala night. From every 
marble palace, and at every flight of steps 
glide forth the gondolas of the nobles. 
They advance and float in stately procession 
over the glittering waters. Can you not 
see the fairy fleet, brilliant with lights and 
costly robes and dazzling jewels, and the 
beauty of fair women? ‘The air is full of 
music, and voices rise and fall with the 
silvery cadence of its rhythm. In yonder 
gondola, with its dusky hood, some fair 
dame reclines, her beauty jealously 
hidden from the crowd’s admiring eyes. 
‘Some one is beside her. Her lover—or a 
bridegroom newly wedded. Heis whisper- 
ing vows of eternal adoration. In the soft 
gloom her liquid eyes look up to meet his 
own. He takes her white hand and raises 
it to his lips. He tells her all else is a 
dream but love, such love as theirs—for 
they are young, and the world is very fair, 
and life—ah, how beautiful life can be when 
one loves!” 

The dying cadence of some distant music 
fell across his last words like a sigh, and a 
momentary silence reigned in that charmed 
region of moonlightand romance. Kenyon’s 
eyes sought that sweet child-face. ‘ Why, 
Gretchen, tears?” he murmured in surprise. 
‘“* Have my fancies made you sad ?” 

“Qh, no,” she said, half smiling, and 
shaking the bright drops from her long 
lashes ; “ not sad, only P 

“ Only what, sweetheart ?” 

“Does love—last?” she asked, timidly 
raising the childish eyes to his; but they 
were not childish now, only very earnest 
and very solemn. 

“Of course it does,” he answered her, 
“such love as ours. What could change 
that, my own?” 

“J do not know,” she answered, simply. 
‘Nothing, it seems now; but those lovers 
of whom you spoke —they too were happy 
once, aud on these same waters breathed 
these same words of ours! And yet P 

‘“* But they are dead, sweetheart, and so 
love is over for them.” 

“Ah, no,” she interrupted quickly. 
Do not say that, Neale. Love cannot die, 
it seems to me, For itis of the soul, and 
the soul lives, and all in it that is pure and 
beautiful and true lives also, and, if I died 
to-night, I know I should take to heaven 
your memory and my thoughts of you, and 











there they would be with me, waiting— 
waiting—till God gave you back to me 
again.” .... 

A child—well, Neale Kenyon had called 
her that and thought of her as that often 
enough, but as he listened to her words 
and! ooked down at the rapt and serious 
face, he knew that it was no child’s heart 
he had won to his keeping, no child’s soul 
that looked forth from those softly solemn 
eyes. And just as a child’s innocent words 
touch boldly the key-note of some long- 
hidden truth, so did Gretchen’s words strike 
loud and clear the chords of an unchanging 
faith and thrill his soul with their haunting 
echoes. 

«You love me far too well,” he muttered 
hoarsely,. “Indeed, child, I am not worth 
it. No man is.” 

“But you are, or I believe you so, an 
that is enough for me. How you have 
changed all my life! Why, you are like a 
magician who suddenly says ‘ Wish,’ and 
then everything is beautiful. I know life 
cannot always be a dream, but I am too 
happy to wake—yet. I cannot fancy that 
such things as sorrow, and shame, and 
misery exist ; but I am sure that men and 
women can become great and heroic through 
love, for it makes one strong and brave, 
and ready to dare all things. See how 
brave it made me!” 

The innocent words were like a dagger 
thrust. He laughed a little constrainedly. 
** My child, you are like ali your sex, only 
too ready to deity your idol of clay. You 
won't reason, you only feel.” 

“You have told me there is no reason in 
love.” 

“No more there is, sweetheart. A man’s 
general strength of character may serve 
him in most other cases, but when he loves 
he is mastered.” 

“ As you were, Neale?” 

“As I was, little witch, and as many 
another of my sex /ias been, and still is to 
be.” 

“Mr, Lyle says a man can never do 
anything at variance with his nature. If 
it is weak, shifty, false, so will it control 
and guide his actions.” 

‘‘Ahb—Mr. Lyle,” muttered Kenyon. 
“He is a different type of man from me. 
All characters are no! alike, any more than 
all natures. As one is, one is. It is absurd 
to expect a man to be self-denying, heroic, 
unselfish, when Nature has denied him the 
very faculties needful for such virtues. 
As well blame him that his features are not 
classical, or his height falls short of ma- 
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jesty. Now, Adrian Lyle is a man cut out 
on grand lines. He is meant for great 
things, and he unconsciously dwarfs or- 
dinary mortals into insignificance or mean- 
ness. He can’t help doing it. Those 
grand eyes of his look beyond the mere 
level of petty human motives and soar to 
heights that dazzle ordinary powers of 
vision. Mr. Lyle could not do a mean or 
selfish action. He simply could not. But 
then what it costs him nothing to avoid, it 
might cost a weaker nature a lifetime of 
struggling and suffering, The human 
mind is a very complex machine, my child. 
Some people never master its mechanism, 
and are consequently always more or less 
faulty of action. Otherscan dissect, organise, 
arrange it at a glance, and with scarce an 
effort.” 

“Well,” said Gretchen, with a litile 
sigh, “if your character is not as grand as 
Mr. Lyle’s, it is more sympathetic, and 
you do not frighten me as he does.” 

* Does he frighten you, sweet ?” 

“He is so very, very good,” she an- 
swered gravely. ‘And 1 think, if he 
‘knew what I have done, and how I deceived 
and disobeyed my relatives, he would think 
me very wicked.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” cried Kenyon 
hurriedly, “don’t ever tell him anything 
about— that. Surely he hasn’t asked 
you?” 

‘Oh, no, he never asks one anything— 
only leads one on to tell him what is in 
one’s heart. I would not mind confessing 
anything to him, but I dread having to 
tell the priests.” 

“You must confess orly to me now,” 
said Kenyon tenderly. ‘I will not have 
any other man, be he :wenty times a priest, 
stepping between your heart and mine.” 

* And I do not wish it—now,” she an- 
swered with sudden passion, as she turned 
her eyes to his, ‘For you are all in all 
to me—lover, husband, priest ; sometimes, 
I think, my heaven too, for there would be 
no heaven for me where you were not.” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” he cried. ‘Do not 
say such things. Indeed I am not worth 
a like yours ; and some day—some 

ay——” 

“No, no,” she interrupted; “for us 
there must be no ‘some day’ when I shall 
regret or you will repent. Love like ours 
can never change and never die.” 

It was the old, sweet story in its oldest, 





sweetest form. The young idolatry oi | 
passion—the first outspring of a nature | 
formed to love, and to love with the! 


blindness, and the pathos, and the trust, 
that are at once love’s blessing and love’s 
curse, 

The cold years of isolation had but 
left her all the more eager for tenderness 
and sympathy, and lent to both a spell far 
stronger than they would otherwise have 
held. Such love as surrounded her now 
was like a charmed and sacred thing. Its 
beauty grew with every hour ; its sanctity 
with every thought. The leaves of her 
soul opened one by one, as a flower to the 
sunlight; and drank in joy, and colour, and 
fragrance, with each day that passed. 

The change that had come to her some- 
times startled Kenyon himself. It was as 
if a lovely statue had warmed and blushed 
with life, and moved beside him, drinking 
in new thoughts, new hopes, new raptures 
every hour. Her whole face and form had 
gained new loveliness, and seemed to thrill 
with the glory and gladness of the life she 
breathed ; and, with this new-created glow 
and fire throbbing in brain and pulse, she 
would turn to the creator of it all in one 
dumb, passionate impulse of worship, and 
weep for very joy upon his breast. 

He was her world—her life. He might 
have been her soul and conscience too, had 
he so willed. In the limitless adoration she 
yielded, his word was her law. It might 
have made a great nature humble to be so 
loved ; but to a lesser one the consciousness 
of so little meriting it, was a constantly- 
recurring sting. 

Kenyon would rather she loved him as 
other women had loved him. Poor, blind 
little Gretchen ! who thought that for him 
the world had never even held “other 
women ”—that she to him, as he to her, 
was “first and last and all.” 

They had been silent along time. Their 
gondola had drifted away from the track 
of the others. In the violet dusk of the 
sky the stars had slowly gathered, lighting 
it from end to end with profuse and 
prodigal brilliance. 

“ Do you know, Gretchen,” said Kenyon 
suddenly, “ that I have often longed to ask 
you a question; only, somehow, I feared 
you would not understand? You know 
nothing of social conventionalities. Right 
or wrong to you are simply based on feel- 
ing ; not on the prejudices of the world. 
Is your love of the nature that would make 
sacrifices !—that would only ask to make 
me happy, and, doing so, find its highest 
content ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered simply. ‘“‘ Failing 
your happiness, it would seek nothing more 
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on earth. You are my world—my life too, 
I think.” 

Her voice trembled greatly, and his own 
was not steady either, as it answered those 
wistful, passionate words : 

“ And you shall be my world too. There 
is something sacred in a mutual vow, dear 
heart, and love like ours is sacred, as 
neither form nor rite could make it. You— 
you do not understand. No; why should 
you? You would not be happy without 
me—ah, I know it !---nor I without you. 
And life is a poor thing at best, and its 
chances of happiness are few. Let us hold 
ours fast and close while we can.” 

And something in her heart seemed to 
echo, cold and chill, “ while we can !” 





PARACELSUS. 





A NAME more or less familiar to those 
who dive into quaint and curious volumes 
of forgotten lore; a name also not un- 
familiar to that somewhat nebulous per- 
sonage, “the general reader ; ” a name, too, 
with a fine alchemical flavour and mys- 
terious suggestiveness ; but a name not con- 
veying much in the way of impression and 
association to ordinary individuals. 

Who and what was Paracelsus? Is ita 
real name, or the assumed name of a real 
personage ? If assumed, what does it mean ? 
If our readers will follow us for a little, we 
will endeavour to throw some light upon a 
dark but yet curiously-interesting subject. 

“Paracelsus,” according to Robert Brown- 
ing, “thought, at the age of twenty, that 
knowledge was the summum bonum, and 
retired to a seat of learning to acquire it, 
But at twenty-eight he was still unsatisfied, 
and then made acquaintance with an Italian 
poet, who induced him to seek the summum 
bonum in love. Again he was dissatisfied 
and disappointed, and finally resolved to 
devote himself ‘to know and to enjoy.’” 

This, it must be confessed, is not very 
informing ; so let us try another instructor. 
“ Paracelsus,” says Dr. Brewer, “is reported 
to have kept a small devil in the pommel] of 
his sword, and he favoured metallic sub- 
stances for medicines, while Galen preferred 
herbs.” Here, then, we may gather some 
light, for we gain a distinct impression 
of a Medical Practitioner upon reformed 
methods, with a spice of the supernatural. 
This, in brief, was the characteristic of 
the real Paracelsus, who was not quite the 
same personage as the Paracelsus of Brown- 
ing. But what of that? 





“The life of every man,” wrote Carlyle, 
in describing a modernised and corrupted 
version of the great Paracelsus, in the 
person of the infamous Cagliostro, “the life 
even of the meanest man, it were good to 
remember, is a poem; perfect in all 
manner of Aristotelian requisites; with 
beginning, middle, and end; with per- 
plexities and solutions; with its Will- 
strength and warfare against Fate; its 
elegy and battle singing, courage marred 
by crime, everywhere the two tragic ele- 
ments of Pity and Fear ; above all, with 
supernatural machinery enough—for was 
not the man born out of Nonentity ? did he 
not die, and, miraculously vanishing, return 
thither ?” 

Sir Thomas Browne, himself a physician, 
is very severe upon Paracelsus, whose, 
“singularity” he characterises as “ intole- 
rable,” because “ he hath reviled, not only 
the authors but almost all the learning that 
went before him.” ‘This, indeed, seems to 
have been the great mistake of our medicine- 
man, and was the cause of all his woes. Yet 
more men than Paracelsus, and more re- 
cently, have found the unwisdom of oppos- 
ing the doctrines and principles of a whole 
faculty of medicine. But, curiously enough, 
the learned physician of Norwich was dis- 
posed to regard as more “ veritable” those 
pretensions of “the philosopher's stone, pota- 
ble gold, or any of those arcana, whereby 
Paracelsus, that died himself at forty-seven, 
gloried that he could make other men im- 
mortal.” 

We shall see about these pretensions 
presently ; meanwhile, let us not forget to 
mark with regard to the same, that old Sir 
Thomas Browne considered them, “al- 
though extremely difficult, and tantum 
non infesible ; yet are they not impossible; 
nor do they (rightly understood) impose 
any violence on Nature.” 

Concerning the little devil in the pommel 
of the sword, old Burton, who wrote the 
* Anatomy of Melancholy,” was also ex- 
ercised. But he thought it not at all im- 
probable, for, said he, “the air is not so 
full of flies in summer as it is at all times 
of invisible devils. They counterfeit suns 
and moons, and sit on ships’ masts; they 
cause whirlwinds of a sudden, and tempes- 
tuous storms, which, though our meteor- 
ologists generally refer to natural causes, 
yet Iam of Bodine’s mind, they are more 
often caused by those aérial devils in their 
several quarters.” Cardan’s father, he 
avers, had “an aérial devil bound to him 
for eight-and-twenty years ;” ‘‘ others wear 
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them in rings.” Why then should not 
Paracelsus “ wear” one in the pommel of 
his sword 4 

Why not, indeed, since, as Mr. Mon- 
cure Conway reminds us, in ages past 
every successive discovery of science, and 
every invention of material benefit to man, 
was believed by priest-ridden peoples to 
have been secured by compact with the 
devil? As Prometheus was “ suppressed ” 
by Jove, so, in the Middle Ages, were many 
men engaged in legitimate scientific re- 
search, “suppressed” by the priests. The 
taint of sorcery hung round every effort to 
acquire knowledge out of the customary 
channels, We need only recall one instance 
in our own country—Roger Bacon, with 
regard to whom, “in the priestly whisper 
the chemist’s crucible grew to a wizard’s 
cauldron.” 

Thomas De Quincey wrote a learned essay 
with the object of proving that Free- 
masonry is neither more nor less than 
Rosicrucianism modified by those who 
transplanted it into England. The original 
Freemasons, he contended, were a society 
which arose out of the Rosicrucian mania, 
between 1633 and 1646, and their object 
was Magic in the Kabbalistic sense—that 
is, “the occult wisdom transmitted from 
the beginning of the world and matured 
by Christ; to communicate this when 
they had it, to search for it when they 
had it not, and both under an oath of 
secrecy.” The interest of this hypothesis 
to us just now rests on this, that Rosicra- 
cianism was the direct outgrowth of the 
system of Kabbalism, Theosophy, and 
Alchemy, which in the sixteenth century 
had spread pretty well over all Europe. 
Its centre, however, was in Germany, and 
the man who did most, by teaching and 
writing, to spread the movement was 
Paracelsus. One of the principal ‘“ Kab- 
balistic conceits ”—which were drawn from 
the prophecies of the Old 'T'estament—was 
that in the seventeenth century “‘a great 
and general reformation was believed to be 
impending over the human race, as a neces- 
sary forerunner to the day of judgment.” 
Paracelsus, who predicted the comet of 
1572, characterised it as the sign and 
harbinger of the approaching revolution, 
and “thus fixed upon it the expectation 
and desire of a world of fanatics.” But 
another prophecy of Paracelsus still more 
associates him with the Rosicrucians, and 
inferentially with the Freemasons. He 
predicted that soon after the death of the 
Emperor Rudolph there would be found 





“three treasures that had never been 
revealed before that time.” 

De Quincey points out how, in or about 
1610, there appeared three curious books 
which ‘in a very strange way led to the 
foundation of the Rosicrucian order as a 
distinct society.” But as it is with Para- 
celsus, and not with the order of the Rosy 
Cross, that he have to do at present, we 
must refer the reader who desires to 
pursue the subject to De Quincey’s 
remarkable essay. 

The association here indicated, however, 
serves to explain the adoption of the 
curious surname—Paracelsus. It was not 
a family or baptismal name, but was 
adopted, or invented, by Philippus Au- 
reolus Theophrastus Bombast von Hohen- 
heim. Its meaning is taken to be expres- 
sive of superiority to Celsus, the first 
writer against Christianity and a Platonist, 
who did not believe in the supernatural. 
The significance of the name adopted by 
Theophrastus Bombast will be seen, when 
it is understood that his design was to 
reform the Church of Christ by alliance 
with the occult—to wed magic with reli- 
gion, medicine with morals. ‘The be- 
ginning of wisdom is the beginning of 
supernatural power,” this was his own 
maxim. 

‘be history and doctrines of this re 
markable man—even De Quincey owned 
that amidst all his follies he must ever be 
accounted “extraordinary in the annals of 
the human mind”—used to have powerful 
attraction for the present writer in years 
past. Quite recently the memory of former 
studies has been revived by the appearance 
of a book from the pen of Dr. Franz Hart- 
mann, professing togive the life and the sub- 
stance of the teachings of Paracelsus. It 
is somewhat of a chaotic book, and is 
deeply tinged with Spiritualism, Mysticism, 
and a variety of other “isms.” But we 
may cull somethiog from it, and from 
other sources, which will interest our 
readers, and perhaps suggest a new line of 
thought to them. 

Dr. Hartmann, it may be observed, 
differs from some of the encyclopzedias and 
biographies as to the date of the birth of 
Paracelsus. He gives it as 1493, while 
others put it at 1490 and 1491, but the 
point is not material, except to persons 
of severe accuracy. The place of birth 
was a village some two hours’ walk from 
Zurich, called Maria-Einsiedeln—or more 
familiarly Kinsiedela—now “a place of 
pilgrimage.” 
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The family, however, was German and 
of ancient line—the Bombasts von Hohen- 
heim—Hohenheim being an ancient castle 
at Plinningen, nearStuttgart. One George 
Bombast von Hohenheim was Grand Master 
of the Knights of St. John. 

So much for family: now for pro- 
fession. The father of Paracelsus was 
William Bombast von Hohenheim, who, 
having studied medicine, went to Einsie- 
deln to establish himself as a physician. 
He there married the matron of the 
hospital belonging to the Abbey, and the 
only child of the union was Theophrastus, 

From his father, Paracelsus learned the 
rudiments of alchemy, surgery, and medi- 
cine, and always revered his memory as 
not merely his parent but also his friend 
and teacher. Further instruction he 
obtained at a monastery in the Valley 
of the Savon, and later at the University 
of Bale. Leaving college, he placed him- 
self under the Abbot Trithemius of 
Spanheim at Wurzburg—one of the 
greatest adepts of his day in magic, 
alchemy, and astrology—and then entered 
the laboratory of the celebrated alchemist, 
Sigismund Fugger, at Schwatz in Tyrol, 
who, says Dr, Hartmann, taught Para- 
celsus “many a valuable secret.” Thus, 
then, was the Alchemist both born and 
made. 

This is important to remember, since 
alchemy is defined as a science by which 
things may not only be decomposed, but 
recomposed, and also by which their 
essential natures may be changed and 
raised higher, or be transmuted into each 
other. Chemistry, we are told, deals 
with dead matter alone, but alchemy uses 
life as a factor. There is a threefold 
nature, it seems, in everything, and the 
material and objective forms are but the 
lowest manifestations, ‘Thercis, forinstance, 
both solid, visible, material gold, and im- 
material, spiritual, ethereal, and invisible 
“astral” gold—that is to say, both gold 
matter and goldspiritor soul. Byemploying 
the spiritual powers of one’s own soul, one 
may so manipulate the spiritual powers of 
the soul of the material object as to give 
them visible form. But to do this one 
must use alchemical processes, and these, 
we are assured, can only be undertaken by 
one who is an alchemist by birth and 
education. Hence, the peculiar advantage 
enjoyed by the renowned Paracelsus. 

To return, however, to the incidents 
of his life. In or about 1525, Paracelsus 
went to Bile, and was there appointed by 





the City Council Professor of Physic, 
Medicine, and Surgery, with a considerable 
salary. He at once set about delivering a 
course of lectures, in which he overturned 
all the doctrines of Galen and the accepted 
authorities, and laid down doctrines of his 
own. He also, in his capacity of City 
Physician, introduced a rule for the super- 
vision of all the apothecaries of the city— 
that they should be subjected to an 
examination as to their personal fitness for 
the business, and that their drugs should 
be inspected so as to ensure purity and 
moderation in prices, As a consequence, 
all the doctors and druggists of the place 
were roused to enmity against him, and 
notwithstanding his successes in treating 
disease, he was, after a couple of years 
obliged to ‘‘leave Bile secretly and 
hurriedly, in order to avoid unpleasant 
complications.” In short, he had to fty for 
his life, and for the next ten years was a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. At 
one time he tried to settle as a physician 
in Nuremberg, yet, although he effected 
some remarkable cures there, he was soon 
forced to leave that place also. In his wan- 
derings he traversed all Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, and Switzerland, found his way to 
Constantinople, to Russia, to Tartary, and 
even, it is said, to India, It is certain 
that he imbibed somewhere the doctrines of 
Occultism of the East, and it has been 
lately pointed out what remarkable simi- 
larity there is between the system of 
Paracelsus and that of the modern 
school of Theosophy which has grown up 
in India. With regard to the “ sevenfold 
principles of man,” “the qualities of the 
astral body,” “the Elementals,” and so 
forth, the works of Paracelsus give almost 
the same information as one may find in 
*‘ [sis Unveiled” and “ Esoteric Buddhism.” 

In 1541 he was invited by Duke 
Ernest of Bavaria, himself a student of 
the secret arts, to settle in Salzburg, 
but he lived there only a few months, and 
died at the age of forty-eight (not forty- 
seven, as Sir Thomas Browne said). Of 
his death there are conflicting accounts. 
One is that he died in a drunken brawl ; 
another, that he was killed by a fall! 
received in a scufile with the emissaries of 
his old enemies, the physicians, What is 
the truth will probably never be known ; 
but an examination of his skull after death 
revealed a fracture, and there is no con- 
clusive evidence that he was of intemperate 
habits. On the contrary, the nature of his 
studies and the vast volume of his writings 
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would indicate the necessity of the reverse 
of such habits. 

That he should have had many enemies is 
not to be wondered at, when we remember, 
as Dr. Hartmann tells us, that “he over- 
threw the customary old-fogyism of the 
orthoiox physicians and speculative philo- 
sophers of his age; he proclaimed new 
and, therefore, unwelcome ideas; and he 
defended his mode of thinking in a manner 
that was rather forcible than polite.” On 
the other hand, we cannot recommend any 
one to accept Dr. Hartmann’s estimate of 
Paracelsus, who seems to suffer as much 
by the exaggeration of his disciples as by 
that of his opponents. Paracelsus was 
neither perfect sage and infallible philo- 
gopher; nor altogether quack, charlatan, 
and impostor. He was a Christian, and 
generally attempted to support his doc- 
trines on those of the Bible; and he was a 
physician skilled. beyond the medical 
science of his day. It was the aim of 
Paracelsus, as another writer has said, “to 
promote the progress of medicine, and to 
raise before physicians a high ideal.” It is 
probable that the science of therapeutics 
owes more to Paracelsus, than its modern 
practitioners realise or acknowledge. He 
is credited by some with the introduction 
of opium into Western medical practice ; 
and it is claimed for him by others that, 
long before Mesmer, he discovered the 
mysterious force which is now known as 
mesmerism. (’n the one side, he intro- 
duced a wide application of chemical ideas 
to pharmacy and therapeutics; on the 
other, he neutralised much of the good 
he might have been capable of by his 
adherence to the Kabbala, which supposes 
a connection of every part of the world of 
man with a corresponding part in the 
great world of nature. Macrocosmos is 
the universe, including all visible and in- 
visible things. Microcosmos is the smaller 
world within. Man is a microcosm com- 
pared with the earth, and a macrocosm 
compared with an atom of matter; but 
everything contained in a macrocosm in 
a state of developement is contained in a 
microcosm in germ. That is to say, life 
pervades alike animate and what we call 
inanimate Nature ; it is also the cause of 
matter and force. Nothing is without life, 
there is no dead in Nature, and nothing 
dies in Nature, “There is nothing cor- 
poreal which does not possess a soul hidden 
in it. There exists nothing in which is 
not a hidden principle of life. Not only 
the things which move, such as men and 





animals, and the birds of the air, and the 
fishes of the sea, but all corporeal and 
essential things have life.” ‘ Matter is, 
so to say, coagulated smoke, and is con- 
nected with spirit by an intermediate 
principle which it receives from the Spirit. 
This intermediate link between matter and 
spirit belongs to all three kingdoms of 
Nature.” 

This, then, is the germ of the philosophy 
of Paracelsus, who, applying it to medicine, 
thus wrote: “I have reflected a great deal 
upon the magical powers of the soul of 
man, and I have discovered a great many 
secrets in Nature, and I will tell you that 
he only can be a true physician who has 
acquired this power. If our physicians did 
possess it, their books might be burnt, and 
their medicines be thrown into the ocean, 
and the world would be all the more 
benefited by it, Magic inventrix finds 
everywhere what is needed and more than 
will be required.” ‘I'hus be sought, in 
dealing with diseased organisms, to re- 
establish the “necessary equilibrium,” to 
restore the lost vitality by attracting the 
vital principles from living objects and 
powers, 

There is an old Brahminical doctrine that 
the world came into existence as an egg, laid 
in water by Brahm, the Spirit of Wisdom. 
Paracelsus seized upon and symbolised 
this doctrine, saying that, by the decom- 
position of the essence, a mucilage is 
formed, containing the germs of all life, 
out of which both the lower and the 
higher orgavisms are formed. 

Then as to man. Man, he says, is a 
spirit, and has two bodies, an elementary 
and a sidereal one. Whena man dies, his 
elementary body returns to the elements of 
the earth, but his sidereal body remains, 
after a certain process of decomposition, 
to haunt the residence of the deceased, 
and otherwise to follow his accustomed 
tracks. This is pretty much the doctrine 
of modern Spiritualism. 

But we must not confound Magic with 
Sorcery. Paracelsus is very severe on 
sorcerers, yet “true magic” he esteemed 
“the greatest of all natural sciences, be- 
cause it includes a knowledge of visible 
and invisible Nature. Besides being a 
science, it is also an art, and cannot be 
learned out of books, but must be acquired 
by practical experience.” ‘ Magic,” he 
says, “is the greatest wisdom and the 
knowledge of supernatural powers. A 
knowledge of spiritual things cannot be 
obtained by merely reasoning logically 
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from external appearances existing on the 
physical plane, but it may be acquired by 
obtaining more spirituality, and making 
oneself capable to feel and to see the 
things of the spirit. It would be well if 
our clergymen, who are called spiritual 
guides, would know more of spiritual 
things than what they have read in their 
books; and if they had some practical 
experience in divine wisdom, instead of 
merely repeating the opinions of ‘divines.’” 
From this it will be seen that Paracelsus 
desired to reform the Church as well 
as physic by means of “true magic ;” 
but without a strong faith and a powerful 
imagination, we are assured, no one can 
enter the Temple of Magic. One may 
reasonably wonder which of the two 
requisites should preponderate. Dr. Hart- 
mann appears to have both qualities in 
excess, for he gravely narrates incidents 
of ‘‘ bewitched cattle,” etc., in this nine- 
teenth century, within his own knowledge, 
and personally vouched for by him as 
authentic ! 

But let us come down from these mystic 
heights before our readers grow be- 
wildered in the rarefied atmosphere. We 
want to know something about alchemy 
and astrology. 

Chemistry, we are told, deals with 
physical matter, and may be learned by 
any one with ordinary intellect and appli- 
cation. Alchemy deals with the astral 
principles of matter, and is an art which 
cannot be understood without spiritual 
knowledge. 

Astronomy, again, deals with the phy- 
sical aspect of planets and stars, and 
may be studied by any one able to compre- 
hend mathematics, and who possesses 
logic and physical sight. A+trology deals 
with the psychic influences which the souls 
of planets and stars exert upon each other, 
and upon the microcosm of man, and is 
incomprehensible to those who cannot feel 
the influences of the stars. 

The highest aspect of alchemy is 
‘‘the transformation of vices into virtues, 
by the fire of love for the good, the 
purification of the mind by suffering, 
the elevation of the divine principle of 
man over the animal elements of his soul.” 
Astrology, again, is intimately connected 
with medicine, magic, and alchemy ; but 
Paracelsus was not a professional astrologer, 
and scornfully rejected the doctrine that 
the course of the stars can affect the fate of 
a man. 

He revelled more in alchemy in allianee 





with astrology. Thus, certain substances 
have the power to absorb and retain 
planetary influences, and in this way 
‘magic mirrors” may be prepared. “If,” 
says Paracelsus, “we make a composition 
of seven metals in the proper order and 
at the proper time, we will obtain a 
metal which contains all the virtues of the 
seven. Such a cowposition is called 
‘electrum.’ It contains not only the 
physical but the astral virtues of the seven 
metals that enter into its composition, and 
the electrum is one of the most valuable 
preparations known to secret science. The 
ordinary metals cannot be compared with 
it on account of its magic power. A vessel 
made of the electrum will immediately 
indicate if any poisonous substance has 
been surreptitiously put into it, because it 
will begin to sweat on the outside!” 

And now we are going to let our readers 
into a few of the secrets, in search of which 
men of old spent their lives and their 
fortunes. 

Here, first, is a prescription for the 
manufacture of artificial gold, taken from 
an old alchemistical manuscript. 

Take equal parts of powdered iron, 
sublimated sulphur, and crude antimony. 
Melt it in a crucible and keep it in red 
heat for eight hours. Powder it and 
calcine it until the sulphur is evaporated. 
Mix two parts of this powder with one 
part of calcined borax, and melt it again. 
Powder and dissolve it in common muriatic 
acid, and let it stand in a moderate heat 
for one month. The fluid is then to be 
put into a retort and distilled, and the fluid 
that collects in the recipient (the muriatic 
acid) is returned into the retort and again 
distilled, and this is repeated three times ; 
the third time a red powder will be lett in 
the retort. This powder is to be dissolved 
in the ‘‘menstruvum philosophicum,” which 
is made by pouring chloride of antimony 
into water, filtering and evaporating the 
fluid toa certain extent to make it stronger. 
The solution is to be evaporated again, and 
the remaining powder mixed with its own 
weight of corrosive sublimate of mercury. 
This powder is to dissolved again in diluted 
muriatic acid, and distilled until a red, oily 
substance passes into the receiver. If you 
obtain this oil, you may take some newly pre- 
pared chloride of silver, saturate it gradually 
with the oil, and dry it. Put one part of 
this powder into five parts of molten lead ; 
separate the lead again from the silver by 
cupellation, and you will find that one-third 
of the silver has been transformed into gold. 
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It would be cheaper and easier, in the 
long run, if one could find the prescription 
for the ‘‘ Tinctura Pb3sica,” a red ethereal 
fluid which was capable of transmuting all 
inferior metals into gold, and had other 
wonderful virtues as well) Paracelsus had 
the secret of this fluid, he says, but has not 
revealed it. Possibly the prescription is 
the “treasure” which he said he had buried 
at the hospital of Weiden, and which is a 
“ jewel of such a value, that neither Pope 
Leo nor the Emperor Cuarolus could buy it 
with all his wealth.” 

He has told us, however, how to make 
the “ Electrum Magicum,” out of which 
you may make a mirror, in which you may 
see the events of the past and the present ; 
absent friends and enemies; and so forth. 
Take ten parts of pure gold, ten of silver, 
five of copper, two of tin, two of lead, one 
of powdered iron, and five of mercury—all 
pure metals. Wait until Saturn and 
Mercury come into conjunction, having all 
your appliances ready for the fortunate 
moment. Then melt the lead, add the 
mercury, and let it cool. Wait for a con- 
junction of Jupiter with Saturn and Mer- 
cury, then melt your compound in a cruci- 
ble, and, in another crucible, the tin, and 
pour the two metals together at the mo- 
ment of conjunction, Wait for a con- 
junction of the Sun with either of the 
planets, and then melt and add the gold. 
Similarly at a conjunction of the Moon 
with the Sun, or Saturn, or Mercury, add 
the silver in like manner; and at a con- 
junction of Venus with any of the others, 
add the copper. The last conjunction 
is with Mars, when the iron is to be 
added, the fiuid stirred with a dry rod 
of witch-hazel, let it cool—and there you 
are ! 

This is how to prepare the Elixir of Life, 
which Paracelsus did not—with all respect 
to Sir Thomas Browne—hold capable of 
rendering the physical body immortal, but 
only of prolonging life. Take half a pound 
of pure carbonate of potash and expose it 
in the air until dissolved. Filter the fluid 
and add as many leaves of the plant melissa 
as it will hold. Let it stand in a well- 
closed glass and in a moderately warm 
place for twenty-four hours. Remove the 
leaves and throw them away; on the top 
of the fluid pour “ absolute alcohol,” to the 
height of one or two inches, and let it re- 
main until the alcohol becomes intensely 
green. 'l'ske away the alcohol and preserve 
it, and go on repeating the operation until 
all the colouring matter is absorbed by the 





alcohol from the alkaline fluid. Now distil 
your alcoholic fluid and evaporate until it 
becomes a syrup, and that is your Elixir of 
Life, by which ‘man may rejuvenate his 
constitution by purifying it, so that it may 
be able to receive without any interruption 
the life-giving influence of the divine 
spirit.” 

Had we space, we could also give the 
prescription for the Alcahest, or universal 
medicine, which was known to the Rosi- 
crucians, and was supposed to cure nearly 
all diseases ; or for the Zeneton, an amulet 
for protecting the wearer against the 
plague, sorcery, poison, and “evil astral 
influences,” which also draws poison out of 
the body and absorbs it entirely. 

But perhaps we have said enough to 
show that Paracelsus was indeed, as De 
Quincey owned, an “extraordinary” man— 
a strange mixture of knowledge and imagi- 
nation ; of science and superstition; of 
honesty and humbug; of chemistry and 
charlatanism ; of contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. And perhaps not the least ex- 
traordinary thing about a man who claimed 
to possess so many powers for the creation 
of wealth is that he died practically a 
pauper, and left little else but his published 
works and MSS. These, certainly, are 
numerous enough, amounting, according to 
one writer, to thirty-five works on medicine, 
two hundred and thirty-five on philosophy, 
twelve on politics, seven on mathematics, 
and sixty-six on necromancy. 

Many of these, however, are accounted 
spurious, and Dr. Hueser was satisfied with 
the genuineness of only about seventeen 
altogether. Dr, Hartmann gives a list of 
one hundred and six works, including MSS. 
And yet Paracelsus’s own library, at his 
death, consisted of a Bible, a Biblical Con- 
cordance and Commentary, and a single 
book on medicine ! 





ONLY A WEEK! 


ONLY a week, since you and I 

Just “kept each other company ;” 
Ah! sweet old phrase of every day, 
Such as we use in earnest play, 
Touching the heart-chords tenderly. 


Now, sullen looks the stranger sky 
On the slow hours that weary by ; 
How long since we two wooed delay? 
Only a week! 


Could any graceful subtlety 

The Past's sweet careless magic try 
To teach the Present to essay 

The joy that went with you away? 
That asked to be, to live, to die— 
Only a week! 
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THERE is no such fruit market anywhere 
as the great London fruit market—not 
meaving Covent Garden, which is great 
also in its way, but rather that little- 
visible, almost underground market which 
lies beneath the shadow of the Monument, 
and which has driven the butchers from the 
stalls they held of old in Eastcheap. About 
Philpot Lane, too, rise the fine new ware- 
houses of the fruit merchants. Pudding 
Lane, also, is fully charged with the 
materials of a national plum-pudding, and 
in Monument Yard, it goes without saying, 
that fruit of all kinds is pre-eminent. 
Then, in Botolph Lane fruit shades off 
into fish, which mingle together in inex- 
pressible confusion—of odours, as between 
the fragrance of oranges and red herrings ; 
of tongues, as in the mutual upbraidings of 
carters, porters, loafers, and costermongers. 

Long enough about the streets leading 
down to the river just below London 
Bridge the London fruit market has been 
established, ‘Several fruit brokers had 
their mart near Todgers’s,” we read in 
** Martin Chuzzlewit ;” and now the fruit 
brokers and other dealers in produce have 
elbowed such establishments as 'l'odgers’s 
out of existence. ‘I'he dingy labyrinth of 
old houses — boarding-houses, lodging- 
houses, and the rest—has given place to 
wide streets with handsome warehouses, 
some finished, others rising fast from their 
old-world foundations ; and among these 
elegant Palladian structures, with their 
columns, carvings, and shining plate-glass, 
the warehouses of the fruit merchants are 
conspicuous, 

‘Tnere are, it may well be supposed, 
many grades and distinctions among 
dealers in fruit, in which the recognised 
divisions of imported fruit are blended 
and mixed. 

Officially, according to the Customs lists, 
all fruit is divided into three parts—dried 
fruits; green fruits; and nuts. Now the 
dried fruits are especially under efficient 
surveillance, inasmuch as there is a duty 
upon them of seven shillings a hundred- 
weight. It is not enough to encourage 
smuggling. No cargoes of raisins and figs 
are run on the dark nights of autumn 
under the clitis of Beachy Head; nor 
is any enterprising traveller likely to 
try to smuggle a box of Muscatels among 
his personal belongings. But still, the 
Customs duty gives a kind of dignity 





to the commodities: there is affair of 
bonded warehouses, dock warrants, Cus- 
tom House clearance, and so on, with 
quotations and prices current, echoes from 
which may reach to far-off lands, and 
spread themselves among many races, The 
dervish under his Tafileh palm; the 
Spaniard among his vineyards and orange 
groves; the Greek, the Levantine with 
vines and fig trees; all these are moved 
with joy or sorrow as prices about East- 
cheap move up or down. 

Green fruits which are entirely duty 
free, are more from hand to mouth, and 
the more perishable must be disposed of 
at once, without reserve, to the highest 
bidder. But the title ‘‘ green ” is not alto- 
gether descriptive, as it includes fruits 
only conventionally green, such as oranges 
and lemons, tomatoes, Spanish onions, and 
potatoes ; while grapes, apples, and pears, 
if green enough when they were shipped, 
are rapidly assuming more mellow colours 
under the influence of confinement. And 
it is in these fruits that Monument Yard is 
chiefly interested. As the fruit season 
begins, the sale-rooms of the great fruit 
brokers are thrown open. As steamer 
after steamer arrives, her more perishable 
cargo is quickly exposed for sale. From 
an early hour in the morning the long, bare 
rooms are crammed with bags, baskets, 
packages of all kinds, open to the inspec- 
tion of the public. Biilingsgate is still in 
full swing, and the coster who finds the 
fish market too high for him, drops into 
the yard to see how fruit is likely to go. 
Then at eleven or half-past the actual 
auction begins—a peripatetic auction— 
where the assistance is mostly of a Jewish 
character. Sharp and short are the bid- 
dings, decisive is the auctioneer’s hammer. 
In an hour or two a whole cargo is disposed 
of, and for the rest of the day the base of 
the Monument is encumbered by tilted 
vans, drays, light carts, and even coster- 
mongers’ barrows, engaged in loading up 
and cart ng off. 

Here is the great mart for oranges, 
whether St. Michaels from the Azores, 
brought by swift steamers that have super- 
seded the flying schoone~s of other days ; 
or from the glorious Huerta of Valencia, 
that fertile plain hedged in by mountains, 
where, for more than thirty miles, stretch 
orchards and orange groves ; or from the 
dusty plains of Seville, surrounding the 
ruins of Moorish civilisation ; or from Pa- 
lermo or Messina, among the vine-clad 
hills of Sicily. Here the vast harvest of 
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these sunny climes is on view and on sale, 
and hence it is distributed, to light up the 
dull streets of our chilly fog-ridden towns, 
with a glow of reflected sunshine. 

In this general distribution of oranges 
and Jemons, and the like, the Jew has for 
centuries been the chief agent. His cos- 
mopolitan character and his familiarity with 
the ramifications of his race among all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, are 
his best qualifications for the office. We 
have the story from Miss Edgeworth, how, 
when the No-Popery rioters raised a cry 
against the Jews, and threatened to attack 
and pillage their dwellings, the tide of 
popular feeling was met and stemmed by 
the orange women of London, who, draw- 
ing their supplies from Jewish hands, were 
the warm friends of a race who dealt with 
them justly and often generously. The 
orange woman is gone—like the apple 
woman of the street corner—or if not alto- 
gether extinct, only a rare specimen may be 
found in some favoured locality, 

All this green fruit trade is extending 
and increasing from year to year. The 
vineyards of Almeria, of Valencia, and the 
surrounding coasts, send us countless boxes 
of grapes, gathered before they are ripe, 
which are svld all over the country by 
grocers as well as by fruiterers, at prices 
ranging from fourpence to tenpence a 
pound, and although the fruit has not the 
flavour and richness of grapes that have 
ripened on the vine, yet they form a useful 
and refreshing addition to the popular 
dessert. And these, in boxes, baskets, and 
crates, are to be found in warehouses and 
sale-rooms all about Eastcheap and the 
Monument. The more costly Hambro’ 
grapes find their chief market at Covent 
Garden, as do the French pears, which are 
a great feature of the daily auctions there 
in the fruit season, Then the American 
apples, so handsome, round, and rosy ; but 
often better in appearance than in flavour, 
these American apples, although stored 
hereabouts in indetinite tiers of barrels, 
generally take, what is termed in familiar 
language, a back scat. 

lf nuts are in ‘question, here they 
may be found in panniers, baskets, and 
bags of every description, The nuts of 
Barcelona; those oily three-sided affairs 
from Brazil, that require a schoolboy’s or 
perhaps a schoolgir!’s robust palate to be 
relished, and are sometimes—after lying 
for months in the windows of small “ tuck” 
shops——too rancid even for that. Walnuts 
too, there are from Bordeaux and Naples, 





but none equal tothe good Englishnut; with 
shell almonds from Syria or Barcelona, 
Then there is the majestic “ coker,” which 
finds a trade and market almost to itself, 
of which the smallest portion, perhaps, is 
that devoted to the supply of fruiterers 
and the wandering entrepreneurs of “knock- 
em-downs,”the great bulk being scientifically 
split and the contents utilised in various 
ways, whether for oil or confectionery, 
while the husks are mainly devoted to the 
employment of the hopeless inmates of 
Her Majesty’s gaols-—in mat making and 
kindred manufactures-—and therefuseforms 
a useful, handsome winter covering for 
garden borders, and the bulbs that are to 
make them gay in spring-time. 

Shading gradually off from the rough 
and ready methods of the green fruit 
dealers, we find ourselves among ware- 
houses of a more dignified type. There 
are counting-houses with highly-polished 
counters and glass screens; here are wide, 
well-lit floors, piled with the neatest of 
boxes and cases; inside we have massive 
cranes, and lifts, and gaping cellars, that 
swallow up the contents of drays and vans, 
and which, although always full, never 
seem to overflow. When fog settles upon 
the City in the early days of still November, 
then shine cut the lights most cheerfully 
from these great depéts of good things ; 
then is the orderly bustle at its height ; 
then are the wide floors the most thickly 
piled with their white and cheerful-looking 
cases; then is the throng of customers 
most apparent—not the tribe of Israel so 
much, as cleanly-shaven English buyers ; 
then solid-looking grocers congregate, those 
whose shop windows will presently be 
adorned with all tempting combinations of 
fruit and festive knickknacks. 

What a solid trade there is in currants 
about this time ! and of what times before 
this, say, 

Vieux amis de Christmas Mincepye et Plumporoge! 
Why, even the etymology of the fruit 
seems to be a good deal fogged by 
antiquity. Why should currants be 
popularly called plums? Why should they 
be called currants indeed, thus giving 
people a notion that they are a richer, and 
more generous form of those red or white 
bunches that grow on our currant bushes 
at home. Precisians, indeed, of the last 
century may have refined upon the name. 
“Had I not better go out and order raisins 
and corinths for the wedding-cake ?” asks 
honest Colonel Lambert in the “ Virgin- 
ians.” And, no doubt, Thackeray would 
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have shown chapter and verse for the 
expression—which seems to have been 
derived from the French name for these 
little black grapes—‘ raisins de corinth.” 
But currants were currants long before 
then. In a yellow, faded, commercial 
advice of the seventeenth century, which 
the writer has before him, one Jonadab 
Battam, a City fruit dealer of the period, 
offers the best new Zant currants at forty- 
four shillings per ewt., and currants figure 
plainly enough in invoices of the same 
period. Matters are here mixed up in a 
way that it would take too long to unravel, 
seeing that here are the things themselves 
just as they were packed in the Grecian 
Peloponese, headed up in huge casks and 
trodden into a compact mass by the heavy 
feet of Greek peasants. These currants 
hail from Patras, from Vostessa, from 
Kalamata—-all places on the famed penin- 
sula—where they grow no bigger than 
peas in bunches some three inches long 
on their dwarf vines. For long the 
English market absorbed nearly the whole 
of the crop, as no other nation seemed to 
share our taste for the fruit. But of late, 
since the ravages of the phylloxera ia the 
French vineyards, a demand has sprung 
up on the part of the makers of cheap red 
wines in the south of France. But the 
item of currants is an important one still 
in our Customs budget, and contributes the 
greater part of the half million or so of duty 
levied on dried fruits : the average impor- 
tation being about sixty thousand tons, at 
a declared value of a million and a half of 
pounds sterling. 

Next come raisins, of which Spain sup- 
plies the bulk. From Malaga come those 
tempting boxes adorned with filigree 
and gilt paper, and with coloured medal- 
lions, dark-eyed servitors and courtiers 
with exaggerated pork-pie hats. Why we 
should call these raisins Muscatels, nobody 
seems to know: perhaps from the Muscat 
grape that the Moors may have brought 
into Spain from their African home. But 
they were known to our forefathers as “ray- 
sons of the sun.” And these “‘raysons of the 
sun” people credited with a kind of recu- 
perative force. Always they formed part 
of the equipage of a last illness. The neat 
little table spread by the patient’s bedside 
with saffron water and the dish of “ raysons 
of the sun,” with the old family Bible re- 
served for such solemn occasions, reminded 
the sufferer that he or she had done with 
the ordinary fare of mortal life. Sun-dried, 
indeed should these raisins be, and yet not 





so much dried as distilled ; the watery 
parts driven off, and all the richer qualities 
of the grape developed in Nature’s alembic. 
The best of these raisins are dried upon 
the vine. When the bunch is ripe the 
stem is twisted, or partly severed, and then 
the fierce sun does the rest. Commoner 
raisins are gathered and hung up on strings 
in the sunshine, and, as they dry, are 
scalded or dipped into a lye, a process 
which brings the saccharine particles to the 
surface, when the fruit assumes its well- 
known slightly candied appearance. ‘I'he 
raisins without stones, called Sultanas, are 
from Smyrna, which, otherwise, is more 
concerned with figs. 

All round the 
the fig-tree grows 
in England it is 


Mediterranean coast 
and flourishes ; even 
ofien found in old- 
fashioned gardens, in a shrubby form, 
trained against the wall, and Wor- 
thing boasts of fig-gardens of unknown 
antiquity, where the fruit matures and 
ripens. But the figs of the Levant bear 
the highest reputation, and here the greatest 
care and skill are employed in growing and 
harvesting the crop. 

From figs to dates the transition is not 
violent, for the fiz-tree and the date-palm 
may be found in the same landscape ; but 
the date-palm will grow on the sandiest 
barren, if only there be moisture below to 
which its deeply-set roots can penetrate. 
Exzypt is the favoured country of the date, 
and it is said that more than two millions 
and a half of palms are there registered as 
fruit-bearing trees, and, as a single tree will 
sometimes bear as much as four hundred- 
weight of dates—quoted last year at fifty 
shillings in London, but this year, from 
over-abundant supplies, not worth halfi— 
it may be seen what an important matter to 
the Egyptian fellah is his date harvest. 

Once upon a time probably the sacred 
valley of the Jordan supplied us with those 
almonds that are indissolubly connected 
with raisins in popular phraseology. Nowa- 
days the Jordan almonds, like the raisins 
of Muscat, come from thriving Malaga. 
he finest of these are among the most ex- 
pensive articles in the general fruit mer- 
chant’s repertory. But then, they are not 
eaten by the handful, and, indeed, are the 
hardest and most indigestible of all kernels 
that are fit to eat at all. 

It strikes us with a feeling of wonder 
that all these products of such distant and 
varied climes should thus rendezvous within 
a radius of a few hundred yards of London’s 
tall column, And our wonder would be 
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greater still if we could only picture in the 
mind’s eye the fleet of ships concerned in 
bearing to us the mighty tribute that we 
draw from sunnier climes, And, if we could 
pile all the fruit together that comes to us 
in any one year: the five million bushels 
of oranges and lemons—are there baskets 
enough in the world to hold them?!—the 
other five million bushels of green fruits ; 
the sixty thousand tons of currants ; the 
twenty-five thousand tons of raisins ; the 
thousands of tons of figs and dates ; surely 
the whole trophy would completely bury 
the Monument, and obscure even the 
mighty dome of St. Paul’s. 











A BRUSH with CHINESE PIRATES. 

Prracy on the high seas is now, for- 
tunately, a crime long since dead among 
European nations. We must go back to 
the early period of Marryat and Cooper, if 
we desire to know of the atrocities and 
iniquities committed by the hordes of 
lawless ruffians who used to infest the sea 
at the beginning of the present century, 
and carry on their merciless business of 
butchery and plunder. Our brethren in 
the Celestial Empire, however, are slow 
to remove evils, and piracy with them 
seems to die hard. Reports occasionally 
reach this country of some European vessel 
being attacked in Chinese waters by the 
natives; but, fortunately, owing to the 
extreme cowardice usually displayed by 
the attacking party, these attempted depre- 
dations do not often lead to any serious 
result. 

The China Sea is, principally, the happy 
hunting-ground of these dastardly pirates ; 
and Nature seems to have adapted it 
specially for that particular purpose. The 
China Sea is, in many places, exceedingly 
shallow ; strong currents sweep along its 
course; while numerous islands, with 
wooded creeks, dotted here and there, 
afford capital shelter and points of ob- 
servation for piratical junks to lie in 
ambush, until some unsuspecting merchant- 
man shall hove in sight. Vessels in travers- 
ing these seas, except during the season 
of the monsoons, have often to contend 
against dead head-winds or calms that 
last for days and days. During these 
periods, sailing ships have frequently, if 
in proximity to land, to cast anchor, to pre- 
vent being carried ashore by the various 
swift and conflicting currents, and at such 
times present capital opportunities for the 





marauders of the seas to carry out their 
nefarious designs. 

Although the Chinese pirate is, as a 
rule, a most abject coward where Euro- 
peans are concerned, he is, at least, capable 
of striking terror into the hearts of his 
countrymen ; and a couple of pirate junks, 
mounting but a single two-pounder gun be- 
tween them, have been known to blockade 
a port of four thousand inhabitants, and to 
plunder every ship that passed. In another 
case, a pirate gang of five hundred, who 
had yielded to a rush of twenty or thirty 
bluejackets, had previously defied a native 
force of one thousand five hundred troops 
and forty war junks. Directly, however, 
a small gunboat, manned by Europeans, 
appeared upon the scene, their career was 
at an end. 

Chinese piracy is, at times, almost a 
business. A pirate merchant, in the 
wholesale way, will infest certain villages 
on the sea-board or islands. He will keep 
fifteen or twenty junks, with a correspond- 
ing retinue of ruffians, and when he has 
secured his plunder, he stores it in safety. 
A pirate in a small way of business, having 
once made a good haul, will divide the 
spoil, and then his followers immediately 
disperse, for fear of an attack from another 
gang. The old saying of ‘‘dog eat dog,” 
applies with striking force to the trans- 
actions of these plunderers of the China 
Sea. 

An old traveller in the East tells the 
following narrative of a brush he had with 
Chinese pirates, when on his way, in a 
native junk, from Foo-choo-foo, by the 
mouth of the Min River, to Chusan. The 
story is a fair sample of the cowardice dis- 
played by these pests, when the slightest 
amount of defence is shown by the party 
attacked. We relate it in the traveller’s 
own words. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and when we were some fifty or sixty 
miles from the Min, the captain and 
pilot came hurriedly down to my cabin, 
aud informed me that they saw a 
number of “jan-dous” right astern and 
overhauling us. I ridiculed the idea, and 
told them they imagined every junk they 
saw to be a pirate; but they still main- 
tained that they were so, and I, therefore, 
considered it prudent to be prepared for 
the worst. I got out of my bed, ill and 
feverish as I was, and carefully examined 
my firearms, clearing the nipples of my 
gun and pistols, and putting on fresh caps. 
I also rammed down a ball upon the top of 
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each charge of shot in my gun, and put a 
pistol in side pocket, and patiently waited 
for the result. By the aid of a small 
pocket telescope, I could see, as the nearest 
of the five junks approached, that her deck 
was crowded with men. I then had no 
longer any doubts regarding their inten- 
tions. I knew perfectly well that, if we 
were taken by the pirates, I had not the 
slightest chance of escape, for the first 
thing they would do would be to knock me 
on the head and throw me overboard, as 
they would deem it dangerous to them- 
selves were I to get away. At the same 
time I must confess I had little hope of 
being able to beat off such a number, and 
devoutly wished myself anywhere rather 
than where I was. 

The scene around me was 2 strange one. 
The captain, pilot, and one or two native 
passengers, were taking up the boards of 
the cabin floor, and putting their money and 
other valuablés out of sight amongst the 
ballast. The common sailors, too, had 
their copper cash, or ‘tsien,’ to hide, and 
the whole place was in a state of bustle 
and confusion. When all their more valu- 
able property was hidden, they began to 
make some preparations for defence. 
Baskets of small stones were brought up 
from the hold and emptied out on the most 
convenient parts of the deck, and were 
intended to be used instead of firearms 
when the pirates came to close quarters. 
This is a common mode of defence in 
various parts of China, and is effectual 
enough when the enemy has only similar 
weapons to bring against them ; but on the 
coast of Fo-kien, where we now were, all 
the pirate junks carried guns, and, conse- 
quently, a whole deck-load of stones could 
be of very little use against them. 

During the general bustle I missed my 
own servant for 2 short time. When he 
returned to me, he had made such a change 
in his appearance that I did not recognise 
him. He was literally clothed in rags, 
which he had borrowed from the sailors, all 
of whom had also put on their worst 
clothes. When I asked him the reason of 
this change in the outward man, he told me 
the pirates only made those prisoners who 
had money, and were likely to pay hand- 
somely ior their ransom, and that they 
would not think it worth their while to 
lay hold of a man in rags, 

I was surrounded by several of the crew, 
who might well be called “Job’s com- 
forters,” some suggesting one thing and 
some another, and many proposed that we 





should bring the junk round, and run back 
to the Min. The nearest pirate was now 
within two hundred or three hundred 
yards of us, and, putting her helm down, 
gave us a broadside from her guns. All was 
now dismay and consternation on board 
our junk, as every man ran below except 
two, who were at the helm. I expected 
every moment that these also would leave 
their post, and then we should have been 
an easy prey to the pirates. 

“My gun is nearer you than those of the 
jan-dous,” said I to the two men; “and if 
you move from the helm, depend upon it 
I will shoot you.” The poor fellows looked 
very uncomfortable, but, I suppose, thought 
they had better stand the fire of the pirates 
than mine, and kept at their post. Large 
boards, heaps of old clothes, masts, and 
things of that sort which were at hand, 
were thrown up to protect us from the shot, 
and as we had every stitch of sail set, and 
a fair wind, we were going through the 
water at the rate of seven or eight miles an 
hour. The shot from the pirates fell con- 
siderably short of us, and I was therefore 
enabled to form an opinion of the range 
and power of their guns, which was of some 
use to me. 

Assistance from our cowardly crew was 
quite out of the question, for there was not 
a@ man amongst them brave enough to use 
the stones which had been brought on deck, 
and which, perhaps, might have been of 
some little use when the pirates came 
nearer. The fair wind and ali the press of 
sail we had crowded on the junk proved of 
no use ; for our pursuers, who had much 
faster sailing vessels, were gaining rapidly 
upon us. Again the nearest pirate fired 
upon us. The shot this time fell under 
our stern. I still remained quiet, as I had 
determined not to fire a single shot until I 
was quite certain my gun would take 
effect. The third shot which followed this 
came whizzing over our heads and through 
the sails, without, however, wounding 
either the men at the wheel or myself. 

The pirates now seemed quite sure of 
their prize, and came down upon us, hoot- 
ing and yelling like demons, at the same 
time loading their guns, and evidently 
determined not to spare their shot. This 
was a moment of intense anxiety. The 
plan which I had formed from the first 
was now about to be put to the proof ; and 
if the pirates were not the cowards which 
I believed them to be, nothing could save 
us from falling into their hands. Their 
fearful yells seem to be ringing in my ears 
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even now, after this lapse of time, and when 
I am on the other side of the globe. 

The nearest junk was now within thirty 
yards of ours ; their guns were now loaded, 
and I knew that the next discharge would 
completely rake our decks. ‘“ Now,” said 
I to our helmsmen, “keep your eyes fixed 
on me, and the moment you see me fall flat 
on the deck you must do the same, or you 
will be shot.” I knew that the pirate who 
was now on our stern could not bring his 
guns to bear upon us without putting his 
helm down, and bringing his gangway at 
right angles with our stern, as his guns 
were fired from the gangway. I therefore 
kept a sharp eye upon his helmsman, and 
the moment I saw him putting the helm 
down I ordered our steersmen to fall flat 
upon their faces behind some wood, and 
at the same time did so myself. We had 
scarcely done so when bang, bang, went 
their guns, and the shot came whizzing 
close over us, splintering the wood about 
us in all directions. Fourtanately none of 
us were struck. ‘ Now, M , now they 
are quite close enough,” cried out my com- 
panions, who did not wish to have another 
broadside like the last. I, being of the 
same opinion, raised myself above the high 
stern of our junk, and while the pirates 
were not more than twenty yards from us, 
hooting and yelling, I raked their decks, 
fore and aft, with shot and ball from my 
double-barrelled gun. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen amongst them 
they could not have been much more sur- 
prised ; doubtless many were wounded and 
probably some killed. 

At all events, the whole of the crew, 
not fewer than forty or fifty men, who a 
moment before crowded the deck, dis- 
appeared in a marvellous manner. Another 
was now bearing down upon us as boldly as 
his companion had done, and commenced 
firing in the same manner. Having been 
so successful with the first, I determined 
to follow the same plan with this one, and 
to pay no attention to his firing until he 
should come to close quarters. The plot 
now began to thicken, for the first juok 
had gathered way again and was following 
in our wake, although keeping at a respect- 
ful distance, and three others, although 
still further distant, were making for the 
scene of action as fast as they could. In 
the meantime, the second was almost along- 
side, and continued raking our decks in a 
steady manner with their guns. Watch- 
ing their helm as before, we sheltered our- 
selves as well as we could; at the same 








time, my two fellows, who were steering, 
kept begging and praying that I would 
fire into our pursuers as soon as possible, 
or we should be all killed. -\s soon as 
they came within twenty or thirty yards 
of us, I gave them the contents of both 
barrels, raking their decks as before. This 
time the helmsman fell, and doubtless 
several others were wounded. In a minute 
or two, I could see nothing but boards and 
shields which were held up by the pirates 
to protect themselves from my firing ; their 
junk went up into the wind for want of a 
helmsman, and was soon left some distance 
behind us. 


The foregoing does certainly not say 
much for Chiuese native courage, either by 
the attacking or defending party. ‘'o cast 
the burden and peril of defence entirely 
upon one man, while his comrades slink 
below out of harm’s way, seems strange to 
Western ideas of honour and courage. It is, 
however, truly typical of this extraordinary 
race. Actual fighting and real danger they 
shun as one would the plague, and it is 
only when the marauders of the sea can 
overwhelm their opponents simply by sheer 
force of numbers, that they are ever suc- 
cessful in their evil designs. If it were 
arranged for a few smart European gun- 
boats to be constantly plying up and down 
the China Sea, and their commanders were 
given powers to deal summarily with all 
rascals caught in acts of piracy, there is 
but little doubt that the pirates of Chinese 
waters would soon be extirpated. 


“Tk YOU WANT A THING DONE 
YOU MUST DO IT YOURSELF.” 


A CAREFUL study of maxims, new and old, 
has revealed to me the fact that the worthi- 
ness of a maxim of any sort of reverence 
depends almost entirely upon the fashion 
in which it is expressed. At an early 
period of my investigations I noticed that 
the more stately the diction of the maxim, 
the more fallacious the lesson it professed 
to convey. A sonorous combination of 
substantives and adjectives of Latin origin 
might throw a gilded splendour over some 
miserable pinchbeck sentiment, but a slight 
examination would inevitably reveal the 
baser metal. Maxims of this sort are, 
almost without exception, worthless. A 
word or two of homely Anglo-Saxon thrown 
in generally increases their value, and 
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sometimes, when one meets with forcible, 
though not very elegant sentences, like the 
one at the head of this paper, or like 
another well-known one, “ Money makes 
the mare to go,” one is justified ia saying 
that they are by no means the utterances 
of unwisdom. 

A long life’s experience of my fellow 
men, and of domestic servants in particular, 
has taught me that any man, trying to dis- 
credit entirely the maxim with which I 
now propose to deal, would have all his work 
cutout forhim, Just as one might expect, 
from the homely form in which it is 
expressed, it contains a good large grain of 
truth ; but it is by no means wholly and 
entirely true. It is indeed a maxim which 
may safely be quoted with regard to an 
immense majority of the human race— 
those who are weak; those who, though 
strong, are impotent through circumstances ; 
and those good easy souls who cannot find 
their happiness in far-sighted dodgings and 
in the rapture of the strife. All these, 
from one cause or another, bear their own 
burthens, some willingly and impatiently, 
but most of them with free consent, 
feeling that it is less trouble to hoist them 
on their own shoulders and stagger along 
beneath their weight, than to set about 
compelling some one else to bear them for 
them. 

All these are the world’s slaves, and for 
them this maxim must always be a comfort- 
ing commonplace to mutter, whenever 
they find themselves the victims in some 
dereliction of duty on the part of those who 
are bound to servethem. Some men there 
are who, when they find, on a fresh March 
morning, their shaving water lukewarm, or 
hardly that, will set to work and boil it up 
in a spirit lamp, rather than make a fuss 
und put the housemaid into the sulks for 
the rest of the day ; and, if the spirit fail, 
they will even begin operations with the 
tepid fluid, and appear at breakfast gashed 
and horrible to look upon. With such a 
man as this, as is the beginning of the day, 
so will be its course and its ending. His 
wife has forgotten to replace that all- 
important button, so he contrives an un- 
satisfactory and unlovely arrangement with 
a bit of twine, and goes his way hitching 
and shifting the unruly garment all day 
long. Experience has taught him that the 
morning egg, if boiled in the kitchen, will 
certainly come up cold, and probably in a 
condition either of stone or slush, so a 
small saucepan has been permanently added 
to the breakfast equipage. Many years 





ago, when he first set up housekeeping, he 
tried to establish the principle that it was 
somebody’s business to brush his hat every 
morning and place it ready on the hall 
table for him to catch up when he was 
ready to intercept the passing omnibus ; 
but, as years rolled by, and he found 
that, six mornings out of seven, he 
would be forced to choose between going 
up to the office with hat unbrushed and 
losing the half-past nine omnibus, he found 
it wise to waive principle, and to deduct a 
minute from his breakfast time in order 
to set right the nap of his hat himself. 
At the office again it was just the same. 
He suffers from a tendency to catch cold, 
and every fresh office boy, on the threshold 
of his career, is taught that it is a part of 
his duty on wet mornings to search in a 
cupboard for a pair of dry shoes, and to 
place them conveniently beside his principal’s 
desk ; but with the lapse of a very few weeks 
the office boy’s attentions are relaxed. The 
charms of the work of fiction he happens to 
be reading are powerful enough to make 
him oblivious to the face of the heavens, and 
he considers not whether it be wet or dry, 
In any case the dry shoes are still in the 
cupboard, when the British merchant enters 
with sodden feet and dripping umbrella. 
On the first half-dozen occasions he will 
storm and rail, and summon the boy from 
the outer office perhaps ; but after a little he 
will accept his fate and hunt for the shoes 
himself, muttering as he ties the strings— 
ah, what a business that is, the tying of a 
shoe-string, when the measure of the girdle 
has outstripped that of the chest !---“if you 
want a thing done you must do it yourself.” 

This stout Briton, whose case we have 
been considering, is one of the world’s 
slaves. He may be a householder, a rate- 
payer, a man possibly on the high road to 
worldly fortune ; aman even who may one 
day be Lord Mayor ; but all these qualifica- 
tions will not make a free man of him, if he 
be not endowed with those peculiar gifts 
which go to the making of a King of men. 
Of what mental and moral qualities these 
gifts are the fruit I have never been able 
exactly to determine ; but one fact con- 
cerning them I have definitely established, 
viz.—that they are by no means accidents 
inseparably connected with exalted worldly 
state. They are the monopoly of no one 
grade of one social hierarchy. Men to 
whom our maxim is an unmeaning plati- 
tude may be Dukes and they may be rag- 
men ; but, wherever their lives may be 
cast, they will quickly make their presence 
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felt in their own immediate circle. ‘T'o 
them the idea of doing anything for them- 
selves, while there is anyone else to do it 
instead, is as revolting as cold water to an 
Esquimaux, or rent-paying to an Irish 
Nationalist. Without proclaiming their 
policy to the world, without saying or 
doing anything to show their purpose, they 
slip quietly into the best places ; they walk 
off with the choicest prizes, and they 
compel the attention and services of anyone 
who may happen to cross their path. Ican 
call to mind a dozen men who wear this 
crown; and the more I think about this 
emblem of kingship, the more I am inclined 
to believe that it must be one of Fortune's 
chance-bestowed gifts, and not the offspring 
of self-cultivation—men who conquer the 
world and bind their fellows to their 
chariot-wheels by the force of the hidden 
charm which radiates from their presence. 
Charm do I call it? I suppose it must be 
a charm, because even I have sometimes to 
own its power; but many of the fellows 
I am dealing with, I protest, are anything 
but charming—in fact, they are, for the 
most part, neither wise, nor witty, nor 
amiable, nor good to look at. The posses- 
sion of their one virtue has rendered all 
these minor graces superfluous, They are, 
therefore, dispensed with, and left to soften 
the manners, and discipline the minds, of 
those whose mission it is to stand and serve. 

I can call to mind a dozen men at least 
of different sorts and conditions, who are 
the fortunate possessors of this gift. Its 
outward manifestations are so utterly 
different in different cases that it is hard 
work sometimes to identify them. 

The first example that occurs to me is that 
of William Bladger, who used to live in the 
mews just round the corner. The day 
after I took up my abode in my present 
house I found William’s card in my letter- 
box. Under the subfusk impression of a 
human thumb I read that his line in 
general was “odd jobs.” He was, how- 
ever, a specialist in window cleaning ; 
in taking up, beating, and relaying carpets; 
and in cleaning boots and shoes, and 
knives and forks, by the week or quarter. 
I took no heed of William’s trade notice, 
for my wife and I, when we set up house- 
keeping, had engaged a full staff of ser- 
vants, every member of which was informed, 
on accepting office, that there was to be no 
extra help in the way of “odd jobs” or 
charwomen ; but William Bladger was not 
to be beaten by any conspiracy of silence. 
After about a month he favoured me with 





a call, and I, not recognising his name, told 
Henry, our page boy, to show him up into 
the library. “I took the libbity to 
look round, sir. William Bladger, sir. 
Thinkin’ as how you might have mislaid 
my card, sir. Cards, sir, you know, do get 
mislaid sometimes; and if there should 
be any odd jobs, sir—carpet beatin’, 
window——” 

“Oh, I saw your card,” I replied, “ but 
I don’t want you. Our household is 
arranged on such a scale that we require 
no extra help of any sort.” 

I fancied I detected a twinkle in the 
corner of William’s eye as he answered— 
a twinkle which seemed to say that he had 
often listened to the like before. 

“ Werry good, sir. Quite so, sir. But 
as I was a-sayin’, supposin’ as if at any 
time you should want a man for such like 
as window-cleanin’——” 

**T daresay I shall know where to find 
you,” I replied ; “ but, as I told you before, 
I don’t want a man for odd jobs.” 

“‘T understand you, sir, puflickly ; but, 
you see, sir, your young man is a little 
short, and your winders is high, and if at 
any time anything went wrong with the 
curtains or that like, or when the carpets 
want takin’ up and beatin’ and relayin’, 
why, you have only to send round the 
corner—William Bladger, number four. 
Good morning, sir.” 

I had an uncomfortable feeling, when 
William Bladger left my presence, that I 
had not seen the last of him. He was a 
broad-bodied, broad-faced, good-tempered- 
looking man with a merry eye; but, in 
looking at him I was conscious of some- 
thing else behind his good-nature. I was 
conscious of a hidden power about the man, 
and felt that it depended upon his own 
views and feelings how long he should 
honour my sanctum with his presence. I 
could not imagine myself ordering him to 
quit the room. However, Bladger, if he 
had a giant’s strength, knew that it was 
tyrannous to use it like a giant, for he left 
me in peace after his last remark. 

In less than a fortnight after this visit 
two of the curtain-hooks in the drawing- 
room did get adrift, as Bladger hinted they 
probably would, and, upon Henry’s sug- 
gestion, Bladger was called in after every 
one had had a trial to reach them. He 
arrived smiling, as was his wont, and at 
once ordered Mary and the cook to cover 
the drawing-room: table with sheets and 
rugs, and sent Henry downstairs to fetch 
the steps. His staff then moved the table 
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into a proper position, adjusted the steps 
upon it; Henry, under his directions, 
mounted the steps and put the hooks right, 
and then Bladger gave his orders for the 
furniture to be restored to its usual state. 
He smiled about the house, and detained 
me, for half-an-hour or so, in conversation 
as to the advisability—he treated it as an 
absolute necessity—of having all the carpets 
taken up at once and beaten and relaid. 

“They’re going to rack and ruin, sir, 
that’s what’s the mattcr with them,” he 
said, shaking his head professionally, and 
looking as gloomy as was possible in a 
person of his cheerful habit. I felt terribly 
depressed as I listened, for the remem- 
brance of my bill for carpets was yet green 
—a green wound, in fact—but I was a little 
relieved when Bladger told me they would 
be as good as new after he had dealt with 
them. All this time, however, I was wast- 
ing the precious hours. My forefinger and 
thumb wandered towards my waistcoat- 
pocket, and William took the hint. ‘ Let’s 
see, sir ; tis over the hour since I come in ; 
two hours say, at tenpence, one-and-eight. 
Thanky, sir. You've only to let your young 
man know when you want me. I’m on the 
spot, as you may say, sir ; quite handy like; 
just round the corner.” 

William, then, was one of the people 
who had the gift of getting his burthen 
carried for him; one of those for whom 
our maxim had little meaning. He smiled 
and gave his directions at the rate of ten- 
pence per hour, and managed to get all 
the work done by some one else. 

In quite another walk of life, there is 
my friend Leontius, who passes amongst 
those who knowhim only superficially, as one 
of the hardest-worked men in England ; but 
I, who am acquainted both with his rule and 
practice of life, can tell quite another story. 
Often I have heard him declare, as we have 
been sitting in his comfortable sanctum, 
over our cigarettes : “the cheapest thing 
I can buy is labour; the most delightful 
thing in the world to me is leisure; so I 
naturally spend something extra in labour 
in order to increase my leisure.” 

I remembered that I had once made a 
similar experiment ; that is, I had spent 
my money trying to get my work done for 
me, but had to do it myself after all ; for I 
was not blessed with the mysterious power. 
Leontius, however, was endowed with 
it in a far greater degree even than 
William Bladger. He was the head- 
master of a large public school, with a 
Council on one side to be alternately 





humoured and bullied; and, on the other, 
the three discordant groups of masters, 
boys, and parents to be kept in order. To 
have administered such an institution in 
purely bureaucratic method would have 
taxed the powers of the strongest. My 
friend was fully strong enough to have 
done it; but he was far too good an econo- 
mist to waste his powers in such fashion. 
“No,” he would moralise between the puffs 
of his cigarette, “I’m not going to be taken 
in by that silly old proverb about the ne- 
cessity of doing everything you want to have 
done, yourself. With a little system, I can 
assure you, it is much easier to get other 
people to do the work for you.” 

I wondered for a time how it was that 
Leontius managed to get his under-masters 
to do his form work for him ; the secretary 
to undertake his private correspondence ; 
and a certain friend of his to correct the 
proof sheets and see through the press the 
literary work which has immortalised his 
name; but I soon learnt that it was only 
done by a careful study of men and their 
little weaknesses. Mr. Pickrell, the head 
mathematical master, as is often the case 
with men with a speciality, had a firm 
conviction that his chief strength lay in 
classics ; and Leontius, having made him- 
self master of this fact, would constantly 
be going to Mr. Pickrell for his opinion as 
to the sense of certain passages in the 
“ Knights” of Aristophanes, the play he 
was then reading with the sixth. Then 
Mx. Pickrell was asked to take the lecture 
for a week, and before the week was over 
the head-master had confided to Mr. 
Rollit, the second mathematician, in strict 
confidence, that the work in some of Mr. 
Pickrell’s forms was not quite what it 
ought to be, and persuaded Mr. Rollit 
that it would be a great advantage to all 
concerned if he would take a little extra 
work for the remainder of the term. So 
Mr. Pickrell’s hands were left at liberty for a 
spell of classical work, and he went compla- 
cently into the sixth form room and gave 
out the philological light, which he had 
just absorbed from one of Mr. Behn’s 
useful publications, to the classmen in 
embryo, who had many of them also come 
fresh from the same fount of learning—the 
one thorn in his cushion being the regret 
that Fate had willed he should spend his 
life in talking about co-efficients, and spaces, 
and dimensions, instead of mouthing out 
the woes of (idipus and Aineas, Mr. 
Rollit took two of Pickrell’s forms, the 
trouble of the extra work being amply 
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atoned for by the fierce delight of tearing 
to pieces and showing up with withering 
comment to the head-master, when he 
came round to review, the work of his so- 
called superior. By similar manceuvres, 
Leontius shunted his remaining work upon 
some others of the sub-masters, but he 
always managed to do it in a way which 
made them willing slaves. So everybody 
was pleased, Leontius most of all, per- 


haps, as he sat in his cosy study puffing 


the fragrant cigarette, cutting the leaves 
of a new magazine, and listening to the 
faint sound of Mr. Pickrell’s voice coming 
through the open windows of the form 
room, as he gave out some favourite read- 
ing of his own with peculiar emphasis. 

Perhaps in considering our maxim, I 
ought to have kept in sight the principle, 
“placeauxdames ”; for the fairsexassuredly 
are no mean adepts in the art of transferring 
burthens, Of course, I am not alluding 
to the thousand and one duties which 
chivalry requires rough men to undertake 
for the consolers of their lives. There are 
however, certain things which, not even 
in America, 2 woman has any right to 
ask a man to do for her on the weaker 
sex argument ; such a burthen, for instance 
as was once shifted on to my own shoulders 
by Mrs. Blinks, the wife of the Reverend 
Adolpbus Blinks, late a missionary in the 
Southern seas, These worthy people were 
fellow passengers of mine on board a 
steamer homeward-bound from Australia. 
Blinks was a good, earnest, estimable little 
man, and I was always interested to listen 
to his story of his hard life and ungrateful 
toil in the field of his choice. I found 
much to admire and much to pity ; but I 
pitied him most of all in having to drag 
about the world such a wife as Mrs. B. 
She was a little, lean, wizened, sharp-nosed 
woman, without the faintest feminine 
charm ; but a charm of another sort she 
possessed, to wit, the faculty of making her 
unfortunate husband—who, I suppose, was 
in duty bound—andal] the othermen on the 
ship do her bidding. 

Our steamer arrived at Colombo on 
a Saturday, and did not sail till Sunday 
afternoon; so there was time enough, 
one would have thought, for anyone 
to buy a boat-load of the rubbish that 
is displayed for the admiration of the 
traveller, and his ultimate and sure spolia- 
tion. Other people chaffered and bought 
gaily enough all the morning; but Mrs, 
Blinks sat languidly rocking herself in a 
chair under the hotel verandah. At last, 





just as the more anxious people were 
making a move to go on board, Mr. Blinks 
approached his wife and whispered some- 
thing nervously in her ear. She turned at 
him like a snappish dog. “ You did not 
get it yesterday, and of course you can’t 
get it to-day; so the poor darling will be 
disappointed. I might have known you 
would make a muddle of it;” and poor 
Blinks stole away crestfallen to get the 
traps ready to go on board. 

Almost immediately he was out of 
sight Mrs, Blinks rose and came towards 
me. I felt at once that I was going to be 
victimised. I made a vain attempt to 
stiffen my back for a refusal, but I was 
soon powerless, and forced to do her 
bidding ; just as the miserable snakes were 
obliged to obey the fearful screeching 
which the black fellow was making on his 
pipes in the court outside. 

“Oh, Mr. X.,” she began, “I wonder 
whether you will do me a kindness. We 
promised to take back to the ship a model 
of a catamaran for our little Reginald ; 
and somehow it has been forgotten, and we 
are so dreadfully pressed for time. Would 
you mind just stepping round into the 
bazaar and buying one forme? They are 
only a shilling; at least, that is what Mrs, 
MacScrew gave for hers, and I will be here 
when you come back with it.” 

Of course I went, weak wretch that I 
was. The bazaar was half-a-mile away, 
Mrs, B.’s idea of “just round the corner.” 
When I arrived there, half melted, I 
found that catamarans had gone up in 
the market immensely since Mrs, Mac- 
Screw had made her purchase. None 
were to be had for less than two rupees. I 
bartered and haggled till I felt I was run- 
ning a risk of letting the steamer go off 
without me, and even then I had to give a 
rupee and a-half for a rickety, loosely-tied 
abomination, which it took two hands to 
carry. When I returned to the hotel I 
found that everybody for the ship had 
gone. Mrs. Blinks was not the sort of 
woman to risk being left behind, and she 
had prudently omitted to give me the 
shilling till the catamaran should be duly 
delivered. I huddled my traps together, 
and got a gharry (double fare) to take me 
to the landing stage ; then I hailed a boat 
(double fare again) to row me to the 
steamer, and finally effected a lodgemeni on 
deck just as the steam whistle was giving 
its last hoarse and angry screamof warning. 
Mrs. Blinks met me on deck, and muttered 
an apology for having gone off without 
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relieving me of the catamaran; but she 
couldn’t think what I had been doing all 
that time. ‘‘ And you don’t mean to say 
you gave a shilling for this thing! Why, 
it’s not half so good as Mrs. MacScrew’s, 
and broken into the bargain,” she went on. 
Some of the gear had come adrift in the 
hurried transit, I must admit. I did not 
wait to listen to her complaints, or for my 
shilling either, as I felt my temper rising 
to the mark of the thermometer in the 
engine-room. I moved off, and detailed my 
adventures to a group of passengers 
assembled in the smoking-room, and then 
I learned that almost every one present 
had been let in in like fashion. 

“And don’t ye know,” said Mr. 
Alexander M‘Arthur, a Scotch squatter 
from New South Wales, “don’t ye know 
what for the meeneester’s wife wadna just 
buy the trumpery hersel’? She didna like 
to break the Sawbath; but she had deil a 
bit of a scruple in asking other folks to do 
it. She wanted me to buy a sapphire ring 
for her, like one Mrs, Captain Jameson had 
just bought for seven-and-six, but I said I 
couldna do it, as it was agin my preenciples.” 

I never had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining from the fountain-head whether 
there was any truth or not in Mr. 
The monsoon was 


M‘Arthur’s hypothesis. 
in full blast between Colombo and Aden, 
and miserable as existence was all the way 


to Suez, it had one compensation. Mrs. 
Blinks was too ill to come on deck. I 
never said farewell to her when I left the 
ship at Suez, and I never was repaid that 
shilling. 

But the art of Mrs. Blinks was 
not fine art. She did not know how to 
discredit our maxim with the skill and 
delicacy of Mrs. Sydney, also a clergyman’s 
wife, and one of my best friends. This 
lady transfers her burthen to your 
shoulders with a grace which robs it of 
all its weight, though it be a very Pelion 
to the view. Whenever I pay a visit to 
that pleasant West-Country Vicarage-— 
may there be many visits yet in store for 
me !—I find that the Sunday School marks 
are about six months in arrear, and the 
household accounts in a state of chaotic 
entanglement. In a general way I hate 
addition sums, and I keep my own accounts 
so badly that I doubt whether there lives 
an actuary in the City of London who 
could make head or tail of them; but I 
quite enjoy myself as I am determining 
the relative merits, as shown by marks, of 





Sarah Simpson and Elizabeth Perkins, and 
producing a balance-sheet, more or less 
exact, of the domestic expenditure. My 
wife, in the meantime, is equally cheerful 
as she sits at the other side of the room 
putting the final touch to a pile of anti- 
macassars and juvenile frocks, which, as 
Mrs. Sydney affirms, never “could get them- 
selves finished.” My observation teaches 
me that we are not unduly favoured. 
Most of her friends within reach have 
their appointed tasks, and all go about 
them with smiling faces. There is little 
chance that she will ever read these lines, 
so I will venture to remark that she, like 
another illustrious personage, is always 
ready to find work for idle hands to do. 

There is no need to multiply instances 
further. Most men, I fancy, could call to 
mind divers examples, from among their 
own acquaintance, of people gifted with 
the faculty of proving to the world that 
the maxim we have been considering is just 
as unworthy of credit, as far as they them- 
selves are concerned, as the weather pre- 
dictions in the daily press. Still the 
gift is by no means an every-day one, 
and it is, perhaps, doubtful whether it 
carries everywhere a blessing with it. 

To some natures it is as the ivy is to the 
oak. It takes fast hold on them, and draws 
away, into trivial and unproductive growth, 
the sap and strength which ought to go to 
the nourishment of their life’s worth, some- 
thing real and tangible, solid and lasting 
as steel, These weaker brethren are apt to 
spend more time and trouble in scheming 
how to get their work done for them, than 
it would cost them to do it themselves, I 
cannot say whether this was the case with 
Mrs. Blinks: but had she gone about her 
own business, and let the rest of mankind 
do the same, she would certainly have 
been less odious than she was, and thus 
have been a gainer. Leontius is a success- 
ful man, and such a one it is perilous to 
criticise ; nor perhaps is there much need. 
No small portion of his leisure is spent in 
watching, and stoking, and oiling that 
very complicated machine which it is his 
duty to drive. His boys get plenty of 
scholarships, and is not that the supreme 
test of head-mastership ? sa 

And, in conclusion, to glance once more 
at Mrs. Sydney. I cannot think that even 
she has erred in following her particular 
“metier,” for I would not on any account 
have her in the least degree different from 


| what she is. 
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